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The Hague Conference. 


The situation in regard to the Hague Conference 
has not materially changed since our last issue. It 
is expected to meet early in June, as the Nether- 
lands government has announced that it will be ready 
to welcome the delegates at that time. 

Russia has so far hinted at no change in the rather 
meagre and disappointing program which she pub- 
lished last summer. But it is becoming increasingly 
certain that the Conference will not be permitted, at 
the wish of one or two powers, to dodge the ques- 
tion of limitation of armaments. This subject is now, 
really for the first time, being thoroughly studied 
and discussed throughout the civilized world. That 
means much. The public intelligence and conscience 
have at last taken hold of the problem in a way that 
will compel early action upon it. There is no doubt 
that a great majority of the governments, Great 
Britain, the United States, Italy, France, Spain, and 
all the smaller powers, wish to see the question 
squarely tackled, and will throw their weight at The 
Hague into that scale. 

The British government has not weakened in the 
least in its determination to have the subject con- 
sidered, as clearly appears from the Prime Minister’s 
article in The Nation, the new Liberal weekly, which 
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we reprint in full on another page, and to which we 
invite the special attention of our readers. 

Mr. Bartholdt’s report to the President, on behalf 
of the Interparliamentary Group in Congress, we 
also print in full, as this statement sets forth the 
powerful influence which this great body of states 
men in different countries is exerting to make the 
Conference at The Hague all that our civilization 
demands that it should be. It is a large program 
which the Interparliamentary Union has drawn, 
speaking of it in general, but it is not larger than 
the present advanced state of the world and of inter- 
national relations justifies. The time has fully come 
when the nations should enter into a solemn obliga- 
tion to settle their disputes in the great tribunal which 
they have created; when they should organize for 
their common interests an international deliberative 
assembly; when they should agree to deliver them- 
selves from the burdens of competitive arming ; when 
they should neutralize permanently the commerce of 
the world, and bring international law, in its prin- 
ciples and its mode of administration, into harmony 
with the advanced judicial systems of the nations. 
Much of this the Hague Conference will certainly do. 
That is what it is to meet for. That is what the 
world will demand of it when it assembles. 


The German Election and the Peace 
Movement. 


It is generally supposed that the result of the 
recent German election has been a decided setback 
to the cause of peace in Germany. The Reichstag 
refused to vote the appropriation asked for by the 
government to continue the military movements in 
Southwest Africa. Whereupon it was dissolved, and 
the Emperor appealed to the country. The result 
of the election was to give a majority of two hundred 
and twenty members in favor of the government’s 
policy. Thereupon there was great rejoicing in im- 
perial circles, and the impression given out that the 
colonial policy hitherto pursued had received the 
overwhelming sanction of the nation. 

A. H. Fried, writing in the Friedenswarte, shows 
that the government had no just ground for jubila- 
tion. The support of its policy was not due to the 
popular vote. The number of votes cast for the 
government was only 4,962,000, while that against 
it was 5,895,000, or a majority of 933,000 of the 
votes actually polled. The Social Democrats, whose 
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seats in the parliament were greatly diminished, not 
only maintained but actually increased their vote. 
In the year 1903 they cast 3,010,771 votes; this 
election they increased the number to 3,258,968, a 
gain of nearly a quarter of a million. 

It is a curious phenomenon of parliamentary gov- 
ernment that the parties actually securing nearly a 
million majority at the polls should find themselves 
in a helpless minority in the parliament. Mr. Fried 
says this result is due to the peculiar distribution of 
the electoral districts and to certain compromises 
occasioned by party quarrels. He believes it to be 
fraught with grave danger to the nation. 

It would seem, then, that German colonial mili- 
tarism was actually condemned by the popular vote, 
and that by a very pronounced majority. That, of 
course, is a fact which has great significance for the 
future. The time will come when this popular 
majority against the direst evil in the nation will 
become so potent that it cannot be robbed, by politi- 
cal gerrymandering, of its proper place in the national 
councils. 

If is, of course, as Mr. Fried declares, much to be 
regretted that at the present strategic moment in 
Europe, when the second peace conference of the 
nations is about to meet, the election machinery of 
Germany should have defeated the clearly-expressed 
will of the people and thrown the control of the 
parliament and the national policies into the hands 
of the reactionaries. It puts the German govern- 
ment, in an important sense, out of sympathy with 
the strong movement, everywhere apparent in Europe, 
away from the narrow, selfish nationalism, the dis- 
trust and hostilities of the past, toward unity of 
feeling and endeavor. It means for the moment, in 
Mr. Fried’s own words, “increase of uncertainty in 
this small portion of the earth, new burdens, further 
suppression of hopes of a higher civilization, further 
social misery and industrial inferiority.” He thinks 
that the outlook is gloomy for every true German 
patriot, for those who had looked upon Germany as 
the centre of crystallization of a European federation. 

Outside of Germany, also, the result of the elec- 
tion has brought great disappointment. It means 
greater difficulty this summer at the Hague Confer- 
ence in securing the important ends which that 
meeting ought to give, and will, we believe, give the 
world. 

But conservative reactions have come in other 
countries, and then the pendulum has swung farther 
than ever the other way. So will it be in Germany. 
The friends of true parliamentary government, of the 
right of the people to control the destinies of the na- 
tion, of fellowship with other nations, will rise quickly 
from (this seeming defeat, and we shall yet see the 
German governmental policies, both at home and 
abroad, truly representing what we believe to be the 
mind and heart of the German people. 


April, 


‘¢The Human Harvest.”’ 


In a series of meetings held in the interest of peace, 
President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University recently addressed the California Club on the 
topic, “The Human Harvest.” A correspondent of ours 
writes us that his speech was one of the most impressive 
ever heard by the Club. 

We can readily understand the interest which Presi- 
dent Jordan aroused. Readers of his stimulating book, 
“The Blood of the Nation,” know how vigorously he 
expounds his theory that war, instead of creating,— as is 
popularly supposed,— destroys a country’s heroes. 

To make himself clear, Dr. Jordan used as illustration 
the development of the celebrated Stanford horses. 

“ Four well-known laws were observed. First, varia- 
tion,— that no two living things are exactly alike ; second, 
heredity, that each generation holds on to the gains of 
the years before, so that colts inherited qualities devel- 
oped in their ancestry; third, selection,— that the choice 
of the best horses as the ones from which to breed would 
improve the stock; fourth, segregation,— taking care to 
mate the right ones, and to prevent the mating of others. 
And through the continued practice of these four princi- 
ples superior horses were bred. He added that in former 
years whenever the college needed a new professor a 
horse was sold off and the proceeds used to supply the 
needs of the college, the price of a horse and that of a 
professor being about equal. Dr. Jordan explained that 
the opposite practice, should it be tried, of sending away 
the best horses and keeping the inferior stock would 
result in a degenerate breed.” 

Applying this theory of selection and heredity to the 
rise and fall of nations, the lecturer stated that war kills 
off the strong men — men chosen because they are physi- 
cally perfect and courageous—and leaves the weak, 
whose descendants make an inferior race. As Dr. Jor- 
dan tells us in his book, “ Greece died because the men 
who made her glory had all passed away and left none 
of their kin and therefore none of their kind.” The 
men who remained to perpetuate her greatness were for 
the most part not the sons of her warriors, but the off- 
spring of stable-boys, scullions and slaves, of whom im- 
perial Greece could make no use in her Asiatic wars. 
Rome fell, not, as we have supposed, because of the lux- 
ury, the indolence, and the corruption of her popula- 
tion,— these, of course, caused the downfall of people 
who were luxurious, indolent and corrupt, and so con- 
tributed to the final overthrow of the nation; but, in the 
words of Seeley, “The Roman Empire perished for want 
of men,” or, as Professor Seeck, author of the “ Downfall 
of the Ancient World,” says, the fall of Rome was due 
to the “ extinction of the best.” Roman histories fur- 
nish us with evidence of this truth by giving us endless 
details of wars. Both the aristocrat and the democrat 
perished, by the sword in the civil wars. The small 
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farmers and the hardy mountaineers that dwelt on the 
flanks of the Apennines, men who could stand military 
hardship and discipline, were sacrificed in foreign con- 
quests. Even Czsar spoke of the “dire scarcity of 
men” in his day. Not that slaves and camp-followers 
were lacking,— there were plenty of these; but real 
Romans had begun to disappear. 

A modern illustration of the working out of this law, 
the “extinction of the best ” by war, is found in the de- 
cadence of Spain. “Spain,” says President Jordan, 
“died centuries ago, She never crossed our path. It 
was only her ghost which walked at Manilla and San- 
tiago.” “This is Castile,” said a Spanish knight; “she 
makes men and wastes them.” This sentence sums up 
the history of Spain. Her best men were killed off in 
her wars and conquests. 

The cathedrals of England are filled with memorials 
to Englishmen who have been killed on foreign battle- 
fields. We cannot tell how much greater England 
would be to-day if her blood had not undergone deteri- 
oration from war. 

Go anywhere in Italy and near a railway station you 
will find a pile of French skulls. You will find them in 
Austria and Germany, in Russia, and even in Egypt as 
far as the pyramids. “Read,” says President Jordan, 
“the dreary record of the glory of France, the slaughter 
at Waterloo, the wretched failure of Moscow, the mis- 
erable deeds of Sedan, the waste of Algiers, the poison 
of Madagascar, the crimes of Indo-China, the hideous 
results of barrack vice and its entail of disease and 
sterility, and you will understand the ‘ Man of the Hoe.’ 
The man who is left, the man whom glory cannot use, 
becomes the father of the future men of France. As 
the long-horn cattle reappear in a neglected or abused 
herd of Durhams, so comes forth the aboriginal man, the 
‘Man of the Hoe,’ in a wasted race of men.” 

We of America cannot calculate the loss we suffered 
in the destruction of our million young men, “the best 
that the nation could bring,” who were killed in battle 
or died of wounds and disease in our Civil War. But 
we not only lost those men; we were deprived of the 
benefit of their descendants, for in most cases they left 
none. In solving our national problems we miss the 
heroism that once was and that we might have with us 
to-day in a stronger race of men but for our Civil War. 

On the other hand, Dr. Jordan points out that condi- 
tions of peace are favorable to the cultivation and per- 
petuation of heroism. “In times of peace,” he says, 
“there is no slaughter of the strong, no sacrifice of the 
courageous. In the peaceful struggle for existence 
there is a premium placed on these virtues. The virile 
and the brave survive. The idle, weak and dissipated 
go to the wall.” Japan won her victories over China 
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and Kussia because her people had ‘been at peace for two 
hundred and fifty years. The nation had become strong. 
It would be a marvel that no nation has ever seen had 
Japan won her victories after two hundred and fifty 
years of war. 

“The Human Harvest!’ War, not the creator, but 
the destroyer of heroes. War does not strengthen, it 
weakens nations. This is a most suggestive thought. 
And Dr. Jordan, whether lecturing under the precise 
title chosen on this occasion, or under some other, has 
received from various audiences a large and respectful 
amount of attention. As he remarks in the closing 
pages of his book, this would be a suitable theory for 
some future Darwin to take for a study, and, from 
materials and statistics gathered from far and near, work 
out methodically the results of his investigations. But 
what an answer we already have in the lecturer’s brief 
presentation of the case! It is helpful and timely for 
those who count among the benefits of war the manly 
virtues it develops in a nation. It makes us who are 
trying to do away with war feel more than ever our duty 
to work for peace. It enables us to see, what we must 
try to make others see, if we are to accomplish anything, 
that the cause of peace is, on scientific as well as on 
moral grounds, the cause of national ascendency and 
heroism. Let us save our strong men. We cannot 
afford to waste them. We of America need them, every 
country needs them, with all their high qualities and 
with their capacity to leave worthy descendants, in 
order that we may meet more effectively the demands 
of the future and of to-day. 


Methods of Promoting the Cause of 
Peace. 

People frequently ask in their letters, or when they call 
at the office of the American Peace Society, how they can 
help the peace movement, Willingness to work for it 
is everywhere apparent. This is evidence of the living 
importance of the peace cause in the minds of its friends. 

This cause is progressing of its own irrepressible 
momentum, the result of nearly a century of systematic 
and devoted effort. But every member of the American 
Peace Society can become a centre of activity in its 
behalf, as many members now are. [le can arrange for 
a meeting at which the story of the progress of the 
movement can be told. The story of it is both argument 
and the presentation of our aims in the most attractive 
form. It never fails to secure attention. The people 
like to hear of the new spirit of humanity that is taking 
possession of our age. It appeals to their higher nature. 
And when a member cannot address a meeting himself, 
he can get some fellow member or one of our lecturers 
to address it. 
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About.a year ago one of our members helped to 
organize a union meeting of the churches in a Massachu- 
setts town. One hundred persons, representing every 
department of the organized life of the community, 
including the presidents of the leading literary and 
social clubs, school teachers, the selectmen, the officers 
of the Grand Army and of the militia company, re- 
sponded cheerfully to his request to let their names be 
used, or when possible to act with him as a committee to 
awaken public interest in the occasion, All the reporters 
and editors lent a hand with enthusiasm. Notices of the 
meeting were published nearly every day for two weeks 
in advance, and reports of it were printed after it was 
held. Several of the local clergymen took part in the 
opening services, one of them acting as chairman, A 
school teacher read “ The Arsenal at Springfield,” a choir 
of high school pupils, accompanied by their principal and 
their instructor in music, sang appropriate hymns. The 
Secretary of the American Peace Society made the ad- 
dress, his third within the year at the same place. 

We have in mind also a member who, though on the 
Pacific Coast and beyond the reach of personal help from 
headquarters, keeps the cause before the public in her 
State. She sends for new pamphlets regularly and dis- 
tributes them at lectures or conventions, as opportunity 
offers. She furnished us with a report of President 
David Starr Jordan’s lecture on “The Human Harvest,” 
to which reference is made in another column. 

We think of still another member, who is chairman of 
the committee on arbitration of the Board of Trade in 
his city, in Ohio. He arranged for a discussion of inter- 
national arbitration at a large dinner lately held by the 
Board, and had the speeches that were made there fully 
reported. He has sent for several copies of the March 
number of the ApvocaTE OF in the 
He writes: “Our papers are 


Peace for use 
newspapers of his city. 
doing the cause good service.” 

We venture to say that almost every able-bodied and 
enthusiastic member of our Society can do work like that 
which has been done in any of these three cases if he 
will but try. 

Ministers should be induced to preach sermons on the 
peace movement. It makes a popular topic for the men. 
Our Secretary, a few evenings ago, addressed one hundred 
men whom one of our members, a Methodist clergyman, 
got together from his men’s club and the club of the 
Congregational Church of histown. The subject should 
be put upon the calendars of the women’s clubs. The 
patriotic societies can easily be interested in it. One of 
our speakers was asked a few weeks ago to address a 
chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution. Col- 
leges are sending to us for pamphlets and books. Dart- 
mouth College had a peace observance on Washington’s 
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Birthday, at which President Tucker presided. President 
Eliot of Harvard, by his speech before the Canadian 
Club, has once more called the attention of the educated 
world to the limitation of armaments. 

Let us see to it that Hague Day, May 18 (this year 
the 17th, as the 18th falls on Saturday), is observed by 
the schools of every State of the Union in which the 
Society has an active member. An enterprising teacher 
has applied to us for copies of circulars relating to the 
observance of this day in order to get an influential edu- 
cational association to recommend its observance in her 
State. That is something any of us can do. Inquire by 
letter whether your State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction or your local superintendent has arranged 
for the observance of the day, and offer to codperate 
with him. The National Peace Congress, which meets 
in New York City this month, is called to promote the 
Hague Conference. Attend it, if you can; but spread 
abroad widely the reports of its proceedings whether you 
can attend it or not. Let us see to it that the State and 
district conventions of our religious denominations pass 
resolutions in support of the recommendations of the 
Interparliamentary Union to the Hague Conference. 
Let it be understood by Christians that work for peace is 
work for Christ. Boards of trade, labor organizations, 
all associations representing commerce or industry, all 
philanthropic and educational societies, by the expression 
of their sentiments to our State Department, should help 
to make a success of the second Conference at The 
Hague. The hour calls for prompt, earnest and general 
effort. 


Hodgson Pratt. 


Though his health was known to be declining and his 
decease not far away, the death of Hodgson Pratt at the 
age of eighty-three, at Le Pecq, France, where he had 
been living for some years, has brought a great sense of 
loss to all the friends of peace, to whom either personally 
or by name he was so well known. 

Mr. Pratt was an apostle of peace in the best sense of 
that term. After ten years of service in the East India 
Company, and some time devoted to the codperative 
movement in England, in which he did service of a high 
order, he gave himself up almost exclusively to the cause 
of international arbitration and peace. He was one of 
the founders of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association in 1880, an organization created to lay greater 
stress than had possibly before been done on the judicial 
aspects of the movement. He was either chairman 
of the executive committee of the association or its 
president as long as he lived. 

In his peace work he began early to labor on the Con- 
tinent, where his services became most fruitful. In 1881 
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he convened a conference in Paris, and in 1882 he 
organized a similar one at Brussels, and another at 
Berne in 1884, where the first steps were taken in the 
direction which led in 1890-91 to the establishment of 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne. To this Bu- 
reau he was intensely devoted, as in it he saw the closer 
union of the peace societies and an important centre 
of influence toward international friendship and federa- 
tion. He was instrumental in bringing about the organi- 
zation of the French Arbitration Society, of which Frederic 
Passy has been so long the honored head. He visited 
and held meetings of interested persons in Germany 
and other parts of Europe, and it was through his influ- 
ence that a number of Continental peace societies were 
formed. Through Concord, the organ of his associa- 
tion, through his fortnightly letter in the London Echo 
for six years, and in other channels, he did strong and 
effective work with his ever-active pen. 

Until two or three years ago Mr. Pratt was a central 
figure in the peace congresses, where his counsel was al- 
ways heard with the greatest respect. He remained away 
only under the imperative necessity of weakened health, 
and when absent sent messages of greeting and Godspeed 
to his fellow-workers assembled. The friends of peace 
he bore always upon his heart, and in his later years he 
sent at Christmas time letters of appreciation and encour- 
agement to many of them on whom he felt that responsi- 
bility for the success of the cause rested with peculiar 
weight. These letters, several of which the editor of this 
journal has had the honor to receive, always breathed the 
finest and noblest spirit of international as well as per- 
sonal friendship. Indeed, so full of this spirit was he, 
that in Europe he was known as the “international man,” 

As to practical measures, Mr. Pratt, in addition to his 
advocacy of arbitration and the federation of the work 
of the peace societies, was among the first to suggest and 
plead for councils of international concord, for the inves- 
tigation of the facts of contested issues before hostilities 
should be thought of. He had in mind commissions of 
private eminent citizens, but his work in this direction 
really lay at the bottom of what was done at The Hague 
in providing for international commissions of inquiry. 
He urged with great force popular national control over 
foreign affairs, that nations might not be rushed into war 
by designing cabinets and rash parliamentary leaders. 
He was also an earnest advocate of an international con- 
gress or parliament, of the neutralization of inter- 
oceanic canals, “districts and provinces that have be- 
come associated with causes of war,” and of arrest and 
reduction of armaments. 

Mr. Pratt at times felt almost overwhelmed at the 


obstacles which modern militarism put and kept in 
He was also often much 


the way of humane progress. 
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depressed at the attitude of indifference or open hostility 
on the part of much of the Christian Church in his 
country and others in regard to the movement for the 
abolition of war. But these conditions, instead of turn- 
ing him back, made him all the more bold and resource- 
ful in his efforts. Among his last labors for the holy 
cause which had enlisted all his mind and heart were 
numerous letters of friendship and encouragement written 
at the recent Christmas season to his co-workers in differ- 
ent parts of the world. 

In his personal characteristics and his relations to his 
fellow-workers, Mr. Pratt was a man of the finest and 
most beautiful disposition, “broad in sympathy and 
opinion, earnest and true in character, free from all per- 
sonal littleness,” as the Herald of Peace so appropriately 
says of him. He has indeed left no successor, but his 
life has gone into so many others that the whole move- 
ment has been strengthened and exalted through him. 


The National Peace Congress. 

The arrangements for the National Peace Congress, 
which opens in New York with a musical consecration 
service in Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, April 14, 
are now practically complete. 
of information issued by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments (19 West 44th St., Room 8) which gives details 
as to railroad rates, hotels, arrangements for delegates, 
registration, ete. 
in all parts of the country will use their best efforts to 
have as many organizations as possible represented at 
the Congress, which now promises to be the most im- 
posing demonstration in behalf of international peace 
ever held in this country, and probably in the world. 

The program given in our last issue, though somewhat 
revised as to speakers, remains intact so far as the places 
and character of the meetings are concerned. The num- 
ber of eminent men from this country and abroad (the 
latter Mr. Carnegie’s guests at the opening of his Pitts- 
burg Institute, April 11) who will participate in the 
meetings is remarkable. The presence of Secretary of 
State Root, Secretary of Commerce and Labor Straus, 
Andrew Carnegie, Vice-President Fairbanks, President 
Eliot of Harvard, President Butler of Columbia, Presi- 
dent Thomas of Bryn Mawr, President Wooley of Hol- 
yoke, President Schurman of Cornell, President Wilson 
of Princeton, President James of Illinois, Dr. Schaeffer 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Hon. George Gray, Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Hon. Seth Low, 
Hon. John Barrett, Mr. Samuel Gompers, Baron d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, Ambassador Bryce, Earl Grey, 
Governor-General of Canada, Mr. W. T. Stead, Baron 
Descamps, Sir Robert Ball of Cambridge University, 


We give below a circular 


We hope that our members and friends 
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Dr. John Rhys of Oxford, not to mention the leading 
peace workers of this country and many other prominent 
persons who will be there, will give to the Congress a 
representative character, expressive of the interest of the 
nation in the cause, such as we have never seen before. 
Such a meeting will inevitably have a potent influence on 
the Hague Conference. 

President Roosevelt’s attendance is hoped for, but not 
yet assured. 

CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION, 

At the evening sessions the doors will be open at 
7.30 o’clock, music will begin at 7.45, and speaking 
at 8.20. At the afternoon sessions the doors will be open 
at 2.00 o’clock, and the speaking will begin at 3.00. 

Every organization of any kind interested in the Peace 
Movement is invited to send two delegates at least to 
the Congress. Names of delegates should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Executive Committee, No. 19 West 
44th Street, New York, not later than April 5 (if this is 
not possible, send them at the earliest practicable date). 

The railroads will sell to delegates round-trip tickets 
to New York for a fare and one-third. Hotels in New 
York offer reduced rates. A list of hotels, with terms, 
will be sent on application. (A brief list is given below.) 

Delegates will have seats on the platform of Carnegie 
Hall and in the parquet (main floor). Persons who are 
not delegates may obtain for $2.00 a ticket admitting to 
the parquet of Carnegie Hall for all meetings of the Con- 
gress held there, except the Young People’s Meeting on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 16. These tickets do not en- 
title the holder to a particular seat, but to any seat in 
the reserved section, that is, the parquet. A _ limited 
number of these tickets at $2.00 are to be issued, and 
application for them should be made without delay. 

Twenty first-tier boxes, each containing eight seats, are 
for sale at $40.00 each for all the sessions of the Congress 
held in Carnegie Hall, except the Young People’s Meet- 
ing on Tuesday afternoon, April 16. These meetings 
are six in number, and occur on Sunday evening, April 
14, Monday afternoon and evening, April 15, Tuesday 
morning and evening, April 16, Wednesday afternoon, 
April 17. 

Thirty second-tier boxes for the same meetings, each 
containing eight seats, are for sale at $35.00 each. The 
price of a box for any single meeting of the Congress is, 
first tier, $10.00; second tier, $8.00. 

The headquarters for the registration of delegates, 
distribution of badges, programs, etc., and for business 
relating to railroad tickets, will be in the Carnegie Hall 
Building, 57th Street entrance. The post office of the 
Congress will be located there also. The hotel head- 
quarters of the Congress will be Hotel Astor, Times 
Square, 

The public dinner will be held at Hotel Astor on 
Wednesday evening, April 17. An informal reception 
will precede the dinner, from 6.00 to 7.00 P. M. The 
price of the dinner is $4.00 per plate. Persons wishing 
to do so may reserve tables for themselves and friends, 
seating ten. Applications for dinner tickets should be 


made by mail to Lindsay Russell, Esq., Chairman Peace 
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Congress Dinner Committee, Hotel Astor, Times Square, 
New York. Rosert Erskine Ety, 
Secretary Executive Committee, 
19 West 44th Street. 

Some of the figures given in this circular may seem 
extravagantly high, but it must be remembered that 
prices of halls in New York and various other expenses 
attending the Congress will be very heavy, and all these 
must be met in some way. There will be plenty of 
moderate-priced hotels, boarding houses and restaurants 
within reach of the meetings to meet the wants of all 
who may desire such accommodations. 


LIST OF HOTELS. 


Hotel Astor, Broadway and 44th Street. Congress 
Headquarters. Rooms, $2.50 per day and upward. 

Hotel Manhattan, Madison Avenue and 42d Street. 
Rooms, $2.50 per day and upward. 

H{otel Wellington, 7th Avenue and 55th Street. 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and upward. 

Park Avenue Hotel, Park Avenue and 32d Street. 
Rooms, $1.50 per day and upward. 

Murray Hill Hotel, Park Avenue and 40th Street. 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and upward. 

Hotel Grenoble, 7th Avenue and 56th Street. 
$1.50 per day and upward. 

Grand Union Hotel, Park Avenue and 42d Street. 
Yooms, $1.00 per day and upward. 

Hotel Belmont, Park Avenue and 42d Street. 
$2.50 per day and upward. 

Hotel Knickerbocker, Broadway and 42d Street. 
Rooms, $2.50 per day and upward. 
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Rooms 


Hotel Imperial, Broadway and 31st Street. Rooms, 
2.50 per day and upward. 
Hotel Victoria, Broadway and 27th Street. Rooms, 


$2.00 per day and upward. 

Fifth Avenue Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 23d Street. 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and upward. 

The Breslin, Broadway and 29th Street. 
$2.00 per day and upward. 

The Waldorf-Astoria, 5th Avenue and 34th Street. 
Rooms, $3.00 per day and upward. 

By inquiring of Robert E. Ely, 19 West 44th Street, 
or at the registration rooms, Carnegie Hall (57th Street), 
more inexpensive houses may be found. 


Rooms, 


Further Contributions Needed. 


Our special appeal for increased funds with which to 
carry on the enlarged work of the American Peace So- 
ciety for the current year has met with a very generous 
response. Sixty-two persons have sent in their contri- 
butions, in sums varying from two and five dollars up to 
one thousand. But at least a thousand dollars more is 
needed in order to insure the five, thousand dollars in- 
crease of income for which appeal was made. The 
Press Bureau, which was spoken of in the appeal, is 
already established and in operation, under the charge 
of the new Assistant Secretary, James L, Tryon. We 
are in the midst of a large and important campaign of 
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work in view of the coming Hague Conference, the 
National Peace Congress at New York, the observance 
of the 18th of May in the schools, the sixteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress at Munich, etc. Wiil not those 
of our friends who have not yet sent in contributions, 
kindly do so as early as convenient, and in such sums 
as they may be able to spare. Gifts of any amount will 
be gratefully received. 


Editorial Notes. 

The recent death of Baron de Staal at 
the age of eighty-five recalls the eminent 
position which he held in 1899 as president 
of the first Hague Conference. He was at that time Rus- 
sian Ambassador in London and continued to hold this 
position till 1902. The Czar could not well have chosen 
a better man to head the Russian delegation to the 
Conference. Baron de Staal was an experienced diplo- 
mat, well acquainted with European affairs, and speak- 
ing several of the European languages. He was not 
only a man of ability but also of a warm, kindly, con- 
ciliatory nature, though eminently self-possessed and not 
demonstrative. These personal characteristics had much 
to do with developing the fine spirit of harmony which 
took possession of the Conference and grew deeper and 
stronger to the end. Not only did he show himself such 
to the official members of the Conference, but also to the 
peace workers who were at The Hague in an unofficial 
capacity. He received them individually and as deputa- 
tions in the most cordial way, and was quick to express 
his appreciation of the great service which they had 
rendered in making the Hague Conference possible. 
From his hotel window he waved his hand in friendly 
greeting whenever he saw one of them passing on the 
square in front. For the first week of the Conference, 
as president of it, he was kept busy, almost from morn- 
ing till night, receiving those who had come with mes- 
sages and memorials from different countries, and in 
these interviews he showed himself not so much an 
official as a friend and brother. With Hon. Andrew D. 
White, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Mr. Auguste Beernaert 
and Mr. Leon Bourgeois, the representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, Belgium and France re- 
spectively, he was one of the small group of eminent 
men who gave tone and direction to the Conference and 
made its deliberations fruitful. To have been the head 
of such an international gathering as that and to have 
contributed so much to its success, in laying the founda- 
tions of the permanent peace of the world, is to have 
reached almost the summit of political glory and honor. 


Death of 
de Staal 





It is a great satisfaction to all the friends 
of peace in this country to know that, in 
addition to the six delegates whom our 
government will send to The Hague in June, one of our 


Foster at 
The Hague. 
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most gifted and experienced public men, Hon. John W. 
Foster, will represent China in the Conference. China 
has highly honored us as well as herself in choosing so 
capable a statesman and diplomat to be her representa- 
tive in what is certain to prove the most important inter- 
national gathering ever held. It will give her a position 
of great weight in the deliberations, and will add much 
indirectly to the influence of our own country. Mr, 
Foster has long been one of the foremost advocates of 
arbitration and of a pacific policy in general among the 
nations. He has been, since his long diplomatic career 
abroad, three times president of the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, and was the leader in the organization of 
the second National Arbitration Conference held at 
Washington in 1904, He is a pronounced opponent of 
the policy of continued military and naval expansion, and 
China, through him, may therefore be expected to give 
her hearty support to the British government in its 
purpose to secure the serious consideration of this diffi- 
cult subject at The Hague. Mr. Foster’s book, “ Arbi- 
tration and the Hague Court,” prepared at the request 
of the Mohonk Conference, is an excellent manual on 
the subject. It will be remembered that Mr. Foster 
was chosen by the Chinese government as its counsel 
in the conference which closed the war between China 
and Japan in 1895. It was doubtless his eminent serv- 
ices at that time which led to his selection for 
this great mission to The Hague. Mr. Foster is to 
sail for The Hague about the middle of May, as the 
Conference is expected to open about the first of June. 





The recent appointment of Mr. James 
Bryce as British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington makes his well-known views on 
the subject of armaments of great interest. In an arti- 
cle in the Figaro (Paris), in 1905, he called attention to 
the extraordinary growth of the naval expenses of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia and the United States, 
in the fifteen preceding years, showing that this growth 
was entirely out of proportion to their increase in popula- 
tion. The British increase had been more than 150 per 
cent, the French 50 per cent., the German about 200, the 
Russian 200, the United States 200. The rate of taxation 
had been much increased and an undue proportion of 
the nation’s fiscal resources devoted to preparation for 
war. Mr. Bryce expressed the hope that the subject of 
armaments, for the limitation of which the first Hague 
Conference had been expressly called, would be sub- 
mitted to the new Conference initiated by President 
Roosevelt. The need for a reduction of armaments 
was more urgent than ever, though there was a continual 
demand by certain persons for their increase, He seemed 
especially surprised that the United States had entered 


Mr. Bryce 
on Warships. 
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the rivalry and proposed to have a navy surpassing all 
To his thinking 


others, except possibly the British. 
? 


there were no reasons to justify “so vast an expansion’ 
of the naval power of this country. The United States 
was menaced by no danger. In the case of Great Britain, 
world-wide as her commerce was, he felt that naval de- 
velopment had gone further than any real interests com- 
pelled her to go. France had become her good friend. 
France and Italy had become excellent friends, and there 
was no need of naval extension in that direction. Be- 
tween France and Germany the navy would play no 
decisive part in case of a conflict. Going more speci- 
fically into the situation of the United States, he declared 
that she had no need of a fleet to protect her from inva- 
sion, for invasion was impossible. Why she needed a 
fleet to maintain her preponderance in the Western 
hemisphere, he could not see, considering the inferior 
strength of the other American nations. A few gun- 
boats would be amply sufficient for this. As to her 
needing a great navy because she had become an 
who, he asked, was thinking of at- 
tacking her? What enemies had she? What benefit 
could any nation acquire by aggression upon her? His 
conclusion as to both his country and ours was that 
“neither their permanent interests nor their new needs, 
nor the material and moral position they occupy as re- 
gards other nations, obliges them to acquire the absurd 
armaments which they are urged to assume or to main- 
tain.” These altogether sensible and incontrovertible 
views Mr. Bryce still holds, and we do not see how 
any citizen of this country who thinks the subject 


“oceanic power,” 


through can fail to accept them. 





The resolution introduced into the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature on the 21st of January 
by Robert Treat Paine, Edwin D. Mead, 
and others, in behalf of American influence at the coming 
Hague Conference, was adopted, as amended by the 
Committee on Federal Relations, by the House on Feb- 
ruary 18 and by the Senate on February 21. We give 
the resolution in the form in which it finally passed, the 
only amendment being the addition of the words, “and 
the neutralization of routes of ocean traffic”: 


Massachusetts 
Legislature. 


“ Whereas, The coming international peace conference 
at The Hague is to meet through the efforts, primarily, 
of the President of the United States, and it is therefore 
fitting that the United States should take action con- 
cerning the subjects to be considered by the conference ; 


and 

“ Whereas, One of the leading subjects endorsed by 
the Interparliamentary Union for such consideration is the 
recommendation made unanimously by the General Court 
of Massachusetts in the year 1903, in behalf of a regular 
advisory congress of the nations; and 

“ Whereas, This Commonwealth has for nearly a century 
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been the chief centre of the efforts made in America to 
advance those high interests of international peace and 
order which are now receiving the attention of the world ; 
therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts 
respectfully urges the President and Secretary of State 
of the United States to exert their influence to procure 
from the coming Hague Conference favorable action upon 
the five recommendations of the Interparliamentary 
Union, in behalf of (1) a regular International Parlia- 
ment; (2) an arbitration treaty of general obligation ; 
(3) the limitation of national armaments; (4) an impartial 
commission to report upon contested issues between 
nations before the beginning of hostilities; (5) the im- 
munity of all unoffending private property at sea in time 
of war; and (6) the neutralization of routes of ocean 
traffic. 

“ Resolved, That copies of these resolutions, attested 
by the Secretary of the Commonwealth, be sent to each 
of the Senators and Representatives from Massachusetts.” 





The special meeting of the Commission 
of the International Peace Bureau, made 
necessary by the death of Mr. Ducommun, 
was held at Berne, February 25. Twelve of the mem- 
bers were present, namely, Frederick Bajer, president, 
the Baroness von Suttner, Henri Morel, Professor Lud- 
wig Stein, Dr. Jules Ducommun, Emile Arnaud, Dr. W. 
Evans Darby, Francois Kemény, Senator La Fontaine, 
Gaston Moch, E. T. Moneta and Dr. Adolf Richter 
Eight members, including Secretary Trueblood, were 
represented by proxy. The nomination of Dr. Jules 
Ducommun as a member of the Commission was unani- 
mously approved, subject to ratification at the annual 
meeting of the Bureau, The resignations of Frederic 
Passy and Miss Ellen Robinson were both received, but 
action on them was deferred till the annual meeting. It 
was decided to recommend that hereafter the maximum 
number of members of the Commission be raised from 
twenty-six to thirty-five. A report on the state of the 
Bureau and the Bloch Fund was made by Dr. Ducommun, 
and it was voted to make an urgent appeal to the peace so- 
cieties and friends of peace for funds for the Bureau. A 
proposition from the Hungarian Peace Society to erect a 
monument to the memory of Elie Ducommun was re- 
ferred to the Standing Committee. A provisional pro- 
gram of the Munich Peace Congress was considered, to 
be proposed to the various peace societies for approval 
and extension. The chief points on this program are: 
teport on the Events of the Year, International In- 
struction, the Second Hague Conference and its Work, 
an International Peace Budget, the Relation of the 
Labor Organizations to the Peace Cause, etc. The 
annual meeting of the Bureau will be held, it was 
decided, at Munich, at the time of the Peace Congress 
in the early autumn. 


The Peace 
Bureau. 
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King Edward continues to take advan- 
tage of every proper occasion to show his 
interest in the international peace move- 
ment, and to promote its further development. Just 
before he left London for The Hague, Frederick de Mar- 
tens, the special Russian envoy to prepare the way for 
the Hague Conference, was invited to dine with the King 
at Buckingham Palace. The Prince of Wales and the 
Prime Minister were among those present. The Prince 
of Wales sat opposite the King, and had near him the 
French, German, Austro-Hungarian and Turkish Am- 
bassadors. Lord Chief Justice Alverstone, Sir Edward 
Grey, Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Sir Henry Fowler, M. P., Mr. As- 
quith, Admiral Sir John Fisher, and a number of other 
eminent public men, were present. The special signifi- 
cance of the occasion was made clear by the fact that 
Mr. de Martens and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
were given the prominent places at the dinner table. 
The British government has not yet announced, so far 
as we know, what special subjects, in addition to those 


King Edward 
the Peacemaker. 


on the Russian program, it will bring before the Hague 
Conference, but it is well known that the Prime Minister 
will make every possible effort to have the subject of 
limitation of armaments considered. He has the hearty 
support of King Edward in his purpose. 





Nicaraguans and Hondurans have fallen 
to killing each other the past month. It 
has been difficult to find out what the war 
is about. It is said to be about a mule. Some Nica- 
raguan cavalrymen entered the territory of Honduras 
and stole a mule. So says Honduras. Nicaragua says 
the mule was on her own side. There was a fierce war 
of words, and then an effort to arbitrate the matter. 
But blood was up,— Nicaragua withdrew her member of 
the tribunal, and the war of words passed into an armed 
conflict, in which hundreds of men have already been 
slain. We imagine that old mule looking on, braying, 
and saying to himself: “ What fools these men are 
making of themselves! We never kill each 
other.” This war will probably go down in history as 
the mule war, and be catalogued with the grasshopper 
war, in which two Indian tribes nearly annihilated each 
other over an insignificant grasshopper about which 
two red boys had got into a quarrel. People say that 
arbitration has failed in this case. It has always failed, 
both between men and nations, when they have thrown 
reason and common sense to the winds and turned them- 
But men, singly, or in groups, 


The Central 
American War. 


mules 


selves into savage beasts. 
ought to be men, and whenever they have been so, arbi- 
tration has always been successful. This mule war is 
said to be about over. Our government and that of 
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Mexico have both been doing what they could to induce 


these petty belligerents to cease their fighting. We 
hope the effort has been finally successful. We once 


thought the prospects good of a federation of the Cen- 
tral-American Republics into one state. That is proba- 
bly the only cure for their ills. But that consummation 
does not just now seem very near. 





Hon. John Barrett, who was chosen on 
December 19, 1906, by the Governing 
of the International Union of 
of the Bureau of 


Bureau of 
American Republics. 
Board 
American Director 
American Republics, entered on the duties of the position 
Mr. Barrett has been in the foreign 


From 


Republics as 


on January 11. 
service of the United States for thirteen years. 
1894 to 1898 he was Minister to Siam; in 1898-9 he 
was special commissioner of American Chambers of 
Commerce in China, Japan and the Philippines; in 
1901-2 he was a delegate to the Second Pan-American 
Conference in Mexico; in 1902-3 he was Commissioner- 
General of the St. Louis Exposition to Asia and Aus- 
tralia; in 1903-4 he was Minister to the Argentine 
Republic; in 1904-5 he was Minister to Panama; and 
in 1905-6, Minister to Colombia, from which position he 
has just resigned to take charge of the International 
Bureau of the American Republics. He has been prom- 
inent in the work of promoting better relations between 
the United States and Latin America. The position on 
which he has just entered is one of very great importance 
since the reorganization of the Bureau, and if rightly 
handled can be made most effective in maintaining and 
strengthening good relations among the states of the 
western hemisphere. 





This account of the public peace meeting 
at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
reached us just too late for our March issue : 


Dartmouth 
College. 


Washington’s birtnday — February 22 — was observed 
at Dartmouth College by a public meeting in the interest 
of international peace. The exercises were held in the 
new Dartmouth Hall. Prof. Robert Fletcher of the 
Thayer Engineering School spoke on Washington’s be- 
quest of a policy of neutrality as giving the United States 
present advantage in the widening movement for inter- 
national peace. Dr. H. S. Person of the Tuck School 
spoke of the economic cost of war and the burden it 
entails from generation to generation; Instructor W. H. 
Stewart, who recently spent a year in Germany, de- 
scribed some of the social effects of militarism in Europe, 
and especially in Germany; and Instructor E. B. Watson, 
who for several years was a member of the faculty of 
Robert College at Constantinople, spoke of the unstable 
equilibrium of southeastern Europe and the need of per- 
manent peace for the advancement of the Near East. 

Evidence is not wanting that the peace movement is 
affecting the youth in our colleges and universities, whose 
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thought of to-day, as Walter Bagehot aptly said, is likely 
to be found to be the public opinion of to-morrow. 
President Tucker writes of this observance at Dartmouth 
College: “ The meeting was one of much needed infor- 
mation, and most helpful, I think, in its influence.” 





In an article, not long ago, in the 2e- 
Enthusiasm 


: ligious Herald, on “ The Moral Equivalent 
for Humanity. ‘ 


of War,” Professor 8S. C. Mitchell of 
Richmond igs Virginia, declared that the self-sacri- 
fice involved in war is found in many fields and ways 


which are free from the carnage and the cruelties of the 
battlefields, 


prerequisite to growth and advancement. 


the self-sacrifice which is the indispensable 
“The enthu- 
siasm for humanity,” he says, “furnishes a moral equiva- 
Akin 


more present in the round of daily duty. 


lent of war. to the claim of missions, it is yet 
It is in this 
respect that we can rightly take an inventory of the moral 
elements in the Southern situation. If we 


the well-being of the Anglo-Saxon, the presence of the 


regard solely 


negroes in great numbers among us depresses the mind 
and darkens the future. If, on the enter 
into enthusiasm for humanity; if we embrace within our 
if, in 


ce mtrary, we 


affections the possibilities of mankind as a whole; 
a word, we take the divine standpoint, 
ourselves fortunate in the demand for patience, sympathy, 


~ we may account 


statesmanship, self-mastery, ability to promote self-help 
in the weak as well as wisdom in the strong. As the 
battle calls forth heroism, so the Southern situation may 
reveal in us as a people certain moral qualities of rare 
are willing 
The Seuth has known the dis- 


order, provided we to rise upon our dead 
selves to higher things. 
cipline of war, of poverty, of political isolation, and of 
racial difference. In each phase of our bitter experience 
May it not be that 


in the most difficult task of racial adjustment we shall 


we have found moral compensation. 


gain moral equivalents that will more than offset all our 
material and social drawbacks?” 


Brevities. 


... The evacuation of Manchuria is now complete. 
The last battalion of Russian troops has left Harbin 
and China is now resuming possession of the country. 


Count Lamsdorff, the former Russian Minister of 
F oreign Affairs, who died recently at San Remo, Italy, 
is said io have been the first to take up and support the 
suggestion of an international conference for an arrest 
of armaments. During the whole of the foreign seere- 
taryship of Count Mouravieff, who issued the Czar’s 
Rescript in 1898, Lamsdorff was the real director of 
the foreign policy of Russia. 


The first delegate of Great Britain to the Hague 
Conference will be Sir A. Nicholson, Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. Germany’s first delegate will be Mr. von 
Radowitz, ambassador at Madrid. 
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. . The German Peace Society, at its recent meeting 
at Eisenach, adopted a resolution urging that the matter 
of limitation of armaments be made the subject of 
serious examination at the Hague Conference. 


Both Belgium and France will be represented in 
the second Hague Conference by men who represented 
them ably in the first, the former by Mr. Auguste Beer- 
naert, the latter by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 


King Haakon has recently declared that Norway, 
as the country which awards each year the Nobel Peace 
Prize, is peculiarly pledged to use her influence in the 
promotion of international friendship and peace. 


‘ The Christian Endeavor World declares that 
“the announcements already made give ground to 
believe that it [the Jamestown Exposition] will dis- 


grace the United States by exalting brutality and bar- 
barism instead of advances in the arts of civilization, 
murder instead of philanthropy, and hatred instead of 
Christianity. The military and naval features are put 
in the forefront.” 


A dispatch from Vienna, March 9, stated that it 
was asserted in diplomatic circles there, that the nego- 
tiations between Russia and Japan had led to an agree- 
ment to submit in future all questions in dispute to a 
court of arbitration. This report ought to be true. 
Japan and Russia have certainly experienced enough 
of the horrors and expenses of war to last them for all 
time to come. 

Andrew Carnegie’s peace address at St. Andrews 
University, of which 100,000 copies have been published 
in this country, has been translated into German under 
the title “ Pacific Arbitration,” and more than 160,000 
copies sent to teachers in the German empire. 


...+ The American Humane Society, Albany, N. Y., 
Dr. Wm. O. Stillman, president, asks the clergymen of 
the country to devote one sermon in April each year to 
the subject of “ Mercy.” “ Mercy Sunday ” has be- 
come an established custom in parts of the United 
States. The Ilumane Society desires to make it univer- 
sal and pleads for “a word in behalf of the 1,750,000 
children between the ages of ten and fifteen who are 
compelled to work for wages in the United States.” 
This plea, as well as that for kindness to dumb animals, 
ought to be heard and heeded by all clergymen, whether 
they are able to have a “ Mercy Sunday ” or not. 


The Union of the Hungarian Women’s Societies 
has created a committee on peace and arbitration. 

Leslie’s Weekly says that “ President Roosevelt’s 
request to Great Britain to join the United States in sub- 
mitting to the powers a treaty prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicants and opium among uncivilized races is one of 
the most notable recent developments of the spirit of 
international morality, which is coming to be recognized 
more and more in the dealings of one nation with another.” 

The cost of the British army has in five years 
grown from $100,000,000 to $180,000,000 annually; that 
of the navy from $120,000,000 to $178,000,000. 

A dispatch from Albany, N. Y., on March 19, 
stated that Hon. Seth Low, P rofessor Samuel T. Dut- 
ton, ( 


ren. James Grant Wilson and others had that day 
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waited on Governor Hughes suggesting that the State 
Legislature give some official recognition to the Peace 
Congress to be held in New York beginning on the 14th 
of this month, that the Legislature provide for official 
representation in the Congress, and that a suitable 
appropriation be made for the entertainment of the 
delegates from other states and from abroad. We have 
not heard what action has been taken in response to the 
suggestion. 


In our last issue we mentioned the action of 
the Cincinnati chamber of commerce in approving the 
propositions put forward last year by the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference for discussion at the Hague Confer- 
ence, namely, a general treaty of arbitration, the crea- 
tion of a permanent congress of the nations, and the 
limitation and, if possible, the reduction of armaments. 
We have since learned from H. C. Phillips, secretary of 
the Mohonk Conference, that more than fifty chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, ete., have taken similar 
action, the list including the business organizations in 
most of the larger cities. 


The Federal Council of Switzerland has voted 
a subvention of one thousand frances to the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne for its work for the current 
year. 


The Agent of the American Bible Society in 
Japan writes that “the liberal donation of money on the 
part of Christians in the United States and elsewhere 
has not only made a deep impression on the minds of 
the famine sufferers, but also on the nation, as evidence 
of the Christian spirit of unselfish devotion to the wel- 
fare of mankind, regardless of creed and race.” 


At the peace meeting in London on the 22d of 
February, held in the studio of Mr. Felix Moscheles, Mr. 
W. T. Stead, just home from his European peace trip, 
among other things said: “We are in an enchanted 
forest, where nothing is real. In Germany the strongest 
supporter of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s peace 
policy is the Chancellor, Prince Biilow. The German 
Emperor is thought to be a menace to the peace of the 
world. That is all bosh,— Sut no greater bosh than the 
ideas prevailing in Germany concerning King Edward, 
who is described as a Black Magician, weaving spells for 
the destruction of the German fleet.” 


It is proposed to “buy, repair and forever main- 
tain the home of the Rev. 8S. F. Smith (author of 
‘ America’) as a memorial of him and as an object lesson 
in patriotism and love of country.” Everybody every- 
where is invited to contribute twenty-five cents, and to 
send it in stamps, if that is more convenient, to D. 
C. Heath, secretary Smith Memorial Committee, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston. This is the kind of monument 
in which the friends of peace believe, and they will be 
all the more inclined to contribute in this instance as 
“ America” is the only national hymn, so far as we 
know, which is entirely free from any suggestion of war 
or glorification of the war spirit. 

The British government has just had its present 


navy appraised and has found its value to be six hundred 
and seventy million dollars. 
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The Reign of Violence is O’er. 
(From Longfellow’s ‘* The O:cultation of Orion.’’) 


Then through the silence overhead, 
An angel with a trumpet said, 
‘* Forevermore, forevermore, 
The reign of violence is o'er!’ 
And, like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another’s strings, 
The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 
And on from sphere to’sphere the words 
Reéchoed down the burning chords,— 
‘ Forevermore, forevermore, 
The reign of violence is o’er! ”’ 
-—— e- 
Peace. 
BY KENNETH BRUCE. 
Not for thee, proud Holland, is the boast 
Of peace fulfilled, nor yet has Hague’s fair name 
Been hailed as leader of that honored host 
Who sought through war’s quick death enduring fame. 
Thy patriot’s fervor humbled haughty Spain; 
Thy ocean-bulwarks bade her bow the knee; 
But peace ‘twixt man and man thou could’st not gair : 
Thy precious gift belongs to Liberty. 
To thee, Columbia, Goddess of the Free! 
The nations turn and raise their suppliant prayer; 
Strike gun from fort and ship, till every sea 
Shall fling fair freedom’s banner to the air. 
Then shall the nations rest and fierce war cease, 
Lapped in the arms of Universal Peace. 


-<~> -- 


The Hague Conference and the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. 
BY THE PRIME MINISTER. 
From the ** Nation,” the New Liberal Weekly. 

The disposition shown by certain powers, of whom 
Great Britain is one, to raise the question of the limita- 
tion of armaments at the approaching Hague Conference, 
has evoked some objections both at home and abroad, 
on the ground that such action would be ill-timed, incon- 
venient and mischievous. I wish to indicate, as briefly 
as may be, my reasons for holding these objections to be 
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baseless. 

It should be borne in mind that the original Confer- 
ence at The Hague was convened for the purpose of 
raising this very question, and in the hope that the 
powers might arrive at an understanding calculated to 
afford some measure of relief from an excessive and 
ever-increasing burden. The hope was not fulfilled, nor 
was it to be expected that agreement on so delicate and 
complex a matter would be reached at the first attempt ; 
but, on the other hand, I have never heard it suggested 
that the discussion left behind it any injurious conse- 
quences. I submit that it is the business of those who 
are opposed to the renewal of the attempt to show that 
some special and essential change of circumstances has 
arisen, such as to render unnecessary, inopportune, or 
positively mischievous, a course adopted with general 
approbation in 1898. 

Nothing of the kind has, so far as I know, been 
attempted, and I doubt if it could be undertaken with 
any hope of success. It was desirable in 1898 to lighten 
the burden of armaments; but that consummation is not 
less desirable to-day, when the weight of the burden has 


been enormously increased. In 1898 it was already 
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perceived that the endless multiplication of the engines 
of war was futile and self-defeating; and the years that 
have passed have only served to strengthen and intensify 
that impression. In regard to the struggle for sea 
power, it was suspected that no limits could be set to 
the competition, save by a process of economic exhaus- 
tion, since the natural checks imposed on military power 
by frontiers and considerations of population have no 
counterpart upon the seas; and again, we find that the 
suspicion has grown to something like a certainty to-day. 

On the other hand, I am aware of no special cireum- 
stances which would make the submission of this ques- 
tion to the Conference a matter of international misgiv- 
ing. It would surprise me to hear it alleged that the 
interests of the powers in any respect impose on them a 
divergence of standpoint so absolute and irreconcilable 
that the mere discussion of the limitation of armaments 
would be fraught with danger. Here, again, it seems to 
me that we do well to fortify ourselves from recent 
experience. Since the first Hague Conference was held, 
the points of disagreement between the powers have 
become not more, but less acute ; they are confined to a 
far smaller field; the sentiment in favor of peace, so far 
as can be judged, has become incomparably stronger 
aud more constant; and the idea of arbitration and the 
peaceful adjustment of international disputes has at- 
tained a practical potency and a moral authority un- 
dreamt of in 1898. These are considerations as to 
which the least that can be said is that they should be 
allowed their due weight; and, in face of them, I suggest 
that only upon one hypothesis can the submission of this 
grave matter to the Conference be set down as inadmis- 
sible; namely, that guarantees of peace, be they what 
they may, are to be treated as having no practical bear- 
ing on the scale and intensity of warlike preparations. 

That would be a lame and impotent conclusion, cal- 
culated to undermine the moral position of the Confer- 
ence, and to stultify its proceedings in the eye of the 
world. It would amount to a declaration that the com- 
mon interest of peace, proclaimed for the first time by 
the community of nations assembled at The Hague, and 
carried forward since then by successive stages, with a 
rapidity beyond the dreams of the most sanguine, has 
been confided to the guardianship of the Admiralties 
and War Offices of the powers. 

Let me, in conclusion, say a word as to the part of 
Great Britain. We have already given earnest of our 
sincerity by the considerable reductions that have been 
effected in our naval and military expenditure, as well 
as by the undertaking that we are prepared to go 
further, if we find a similar disposition in other quarters. 
Our delegates, therefore, will not go into the Conference 
empty-handed. It has, however, been suggested that 
our example will count for nothing, because our prepon- 
derant naval position will still remain unimpaired. I do 
not believe it. The sea power of this country implies 
no challenge to any single state or group of states. I 
am persuaded that throughout the world that power is 
recognized as non-aggressive and innocent of designs 
against the independence, the commercial freedom, and 
the legitimate development of other states, and that it is, 
therefore, a mistake to imagine that the naval powers 
will be disposed to regard our position on the sea as a 
bar to any proposal for the arrest of armaments or to 
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the calling of a temporary truce. The truth appears to 
me to lie in the opposite direction. Our known adhesion 
to those two dominant principles — the independence of 
nationalties and the freedom of trade — entitles us of 
itself to claim that if our fleets be invulnerable, they 
carry with them no menace across the waters of the 
world, but a message of the most cordial goodwill, based 
on a belief in the community of interests between the 
nations. Henry CamMpBELL-BANNERMAN, 


<> -- — 


World-Sovereignty Already a Fact. 


BY RAYMOND L. BRIDGMAN, 


[The prominence into which the subject of a Periodic Con- 
gress or Parliament of the Nations has recently come makes 
this article on World-Sovereignty a most timely and important 
one. The Interparliamentary Union, the Peace Congresses, 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, and other bodies, have 
strongly endorsed the idea and are making every effort to 
secure the consideration of the subject at the coming Hague 
Conference. It is even proposed by the Interparliamentary 
Union that, as a beginning, the Hague Conference itself 
should be made periodic and automatic. 

The writer of this article, Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman, is 
well known as the Boston Correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican and the author of ‘* World Organization,” in 
which the whole subject of an international state is thor- 
oughly and ably discussed. ] 

Just as was expected in the advance of the movement 
for the organization of the nations into one political 
body, the assertion of national sovereignty stands already 
revealed as the greatest obstacle to the development of 
the unity of the world. Pride and fear of loss of power 
both enter into the feeling of opposition. 

Yet it is only a reasonable and practical proposition 
which is advanced. The world-sovereignty proposed 
does not interfere with rightful national sovereignty, 
any more than the sovereignty of the United States 
interferes with the local sovereignty of the States. It 
would be well for the objectors, some of whom occupy 
influential positions, to recognize the facts before they 
take a position which is already proved to be untenable. 
National sovereignty has nothing to fear from full recog- 
nition of the fact of international or world-sovereignty. 
The authority of mankind, for the benefit of mankind, 
will not interfere with the exercise of the sovereignty of 
the nations within their sphere, and that is the only 
sphere over which they can claim sovereignty, either 
now or for any time to come. All the jealousy over 
the supposed encroachments upon the rights of the 
nations to govern their own peoples and to administer 
their own affairs is as out of place as would be jealousy 
of our States over their right to make their own laws for 
the preservation of the public peace, for the manage- 
ment and transmission of property, or for the education 
of the children and the administration of the public 
charities. In local affairs the nations would continue to 
exercise the same authority which they now have. 

Again, it is to be noticed that world-sovereignty 
already exists, and that the nations already recognize it 
and obey it, though the precise statement of the fact in 
this form is not yet popularly appreciated. International 
law is recognized as having binding force upon the na- 
tions in certain aspects. Let it be admitted that there is 
a wide fringe of this law which is in doubt, that there 
is an undesirable zone of disputed propositions, and 
that there is no world-army to enforce the so-called 
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international law. But if there is one proposition which is 
universally recognized and to which all nations submit 
themselves rather than face the displeasure and con- 
tempt of the world for their refusal to obey, then that 
one principle is world-law to the extent of being an 
expression of the world-will, and the penalty which 
must be borne by those who break it is the substitute for 
a world-army, and it secures the enforcement of the 
principle as truly as armed force would do. 

If it be objected that any nation can break any princi- 
ple it chooses, the practical answer is that the penalty is 
80 great that every nation prefers to obey rather than 
bear the penalty, and this establishes the fact that other 
compulsion is just as effective as the compulsion of an 
army, and that world-sovereignty is actually in existence 
to the extent that nations recognize it and obey it, though 
they still formally deny the proposition that there is any- 
thing superior to national sovereignty. 

Nations have nothing to fear from recognition of 
the doctrine and the fact of world-sovereignty. On 
the contrary, they have much to gain. Our States, even 
if they lost anything, lost nothing at all comparable to 
their gain when they became, by formal vote, members 
of the national Union. In like manner, the nations, 
by recognizing world-sovereignty, would lose nothing at 
all to be compared with their gain. The subjects upon 
which world-sovereignty would be recognized would not 
be those upon which national sovereignty is exercised. 
They would be a class of subjects outside of those which 
it is possible for the nations in their individual capacity 
to act upon. 

These subjects are already coming into sight, and 
action has been taken upon them for half a century by 
international congresses and conferences, and they now 
press upon the nations for attention. First of them is 
the codification of the body of international law. This 
is even of more importance than any of the subjects to 
be discussed at the coming conference at The Hague. 
It underlies the relations of the nations. Already there 
has been an expression of the will of the world regard- 
ing many matters which are the subject of international 
law, but there is no formal body of principles laid down 
in specific language which has been passed upon by the 
nations and become an established code for the guidance 
of the nations in their relations with each other. Yet 
the world-will is there, and the nations submit them- 
selves to it. 

Further subjects of expressions of world-sovereignty 
are found in the propositions which were framed by the 
second Pan-American Conference at Mexico and by the 
third at Rio Janeiro last year. Other questions are 
pressing, and the intercommunication of the nations offi- 
cially and of their citizens unofficially in ways of busi- 
ness and social intercourse are becoming so frequent 
and complicated that there is a growing need of further 
expressions of world-will whereby practices for the 
health, safety and convenience of travel and business 
shall be guaranteed by world officials, as our national 
officials regulate such matters between our states. 

The more the objectors study the situation, the more 
certainly will it clear up before their eyes, and their 
doubts and fears will be found equally exaggerated. It 
is not denied in the least that practical obstacles will be 
found to the working union of the world as one political 
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body. So there were exceedingly great practical ob- 
stacles to the union of our States. But that union 
came because it was based upon a fundamental and 
genuine unity which was more powerful than the formal 
and superficial separation and sovereignty of the States. 
In the same way, the political unity of the world is ab- 
solutely sure to come, because it rests upon a genuine 
unity of the race compared with which national separate- 
ness and national sovereignty are limited and incomplete. 


, a 
The Program of the Interparliamentary 
Union for the Second Hague 
Conference. 

On the 4th of March, just before Congress adjourned, 
IIon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Group in Congress, made a speech in the House 
in which he incorporated the report to the President of 
the United States of delegates to the London Interparlia- 
mentary Conference last July, on the program outlined 
by that meeting for the coming Hague Conference. 
Though we have more than once spoken of this program, 
we are glad to give all our readers the opportunity of 
seeing Mr. Bartholdt’s report in full. It is as follows: 


Wasuincton, D. C., January 24, 1907. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: On March 6, after you 
had called the second Hague Conference, in compliance 
with your promise made to the Interparliamentary Union, 
our arbitration group held a meeting and authorized me 
to propose to the Executive Council of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union : 

First: That the parliaments of Central and South 
America be specially invited to participate in the 
approaching conference of our Union. 

Second : That the Union formulate a treaty of arbitra- 
tion worthy of general acceptance, and acceptable both 
to the United States and to the great powers of Europe. 

Third: The determination of the proper basis of 
representation in a permanent international congress. 

I repaired to Brussels in May following and presented 
these three propositions to the Executive Council of our 
Union. The result was: 

First: The immediate issue of invitations to the Cen- 
tral and South American parliaments and the appear- 
ance of four Spanish-American nations at the 1905 
conference of our Union. 

Second: The appointment of a committee, of which I 
was a member, to prepare and present to the confer- 
ence to be held at Brussels on the 28th of the following 
July, a general treaty of arbitration. 

Third: A request that I present to the conference in 
July a basis for a permanent international parliament. 

1 availed myself of every possible assistance during 
the short interval allowed me for this important work, 
and when the conference assembled, on the 28th of July 
at Brussels, I laid before it two documents, copies of 
which I take pleasure in attaching hereto. One of them 
was a proposed treaty of arbitration and the other was 
an outline of a permanent international congress. [Both 
of these have already been discussed in the ApvocaTE 
oF PEace. | 
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Our brethren of the European parliaments were some- 
what surprised at the first view of our propositions, but 
this was quite natural, because we in America are simply 
the Europeans who wish most to push forward. But it 
required only the three days of our session to crystal- 
lize the sentiment of the entire conference solidly in 
favor of the principles: 

1. Of a permanent international congress, having power 
to convene periodically and automatically, to discuss 
such international questions as the current of events 
may make paramount. 

2. Of granting jurisdiction to the Hague Court in a 
clearly detined area, so that the Court can become an 
integral and self-acting part of the world’s judicial 
machinery. 

Two commissions, composed of twelve of the most 
eminent parliamentarians of Europe, were appointed to 
consider the details, with instructions to report prior 
to the assembling of the second Hague Conference. 

It may interest you to recall the fact that the mem- 
bers of our Union, upon leaving the Belgian parliament 
house, after taking this stand for securing a more per- 
manent peace among all nations, were rejoiced by the 
good news that you had suceceeded in reéstablishing 
peace in Asia on that very day, 

In the preparation of the general treaty of arbitra- 
tion, which I submitted at Brussels, due consideration 
was given to the indisposition of the great powers of 
Europe to agree to the arbitration of all questions, and 
also to the best means of avoiding the rocks which 
wrecked the nine treaties negotiated by Secretary Hay, 
at your request, and which failed to become operative, 
though ratified almost unanimously by our Senate, on 
account of the provision requiring the signing of a sub- 
sequent agreement (treaty) for each particular question. 

I suggested clear definition of the classes of contro- 
versies included in the treaty and automatic action in 
such cases by the Hague Court. And, to make unity of 
action possible between advanced and backward nations, 
I proposed permitting each nation to designate the area 
in which it would submit its action to the Court. 

Before our Union assembled for its fourteenth confer- 
ence, at London, in July of the present year, both of these 
commissions had filed reports favorable to the main 
ideas contained in the propositions submitted at Brus- 
sels in 1905, 

After full consideration of these reports, copies of 
which are hereto attached, the London conference 
adopted the reports, after having made some amend- 
ments to the report on treaty of arbitration, which made 
it more progressive than as reported by the Commission. 

The Commission had reported in favor of granting 
jurisdiction to the Hague Court, in a large number 
(seventeen) of classes of controversies, so that no further 
agreement or treaty need be concluded between the con- 
tending parties before cases of the designated kind can 
go to the Hague Court for trial and final determination. 

Upon motion of Hon. John Sharp Williams, questions 
of debt were added to this list by unanimous consent of 
the Executive Council and of the conference in full 
session. 

This Commission appended to its proposed treaty of 
arbitration a suggestion that the signatory powers resort 
to mediation in all the questions reserved from the treaty 
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prior to the commencement of hostilities. Upon motion 
of Hon. W. J. Bryan, amended by His Excellency von 
Plener, ex-secretary of the Austrian treasury, this recom- 
mendation was enlarged so as to call definitely in all such 
cases for either mediation or an impartial investigation of 
disputed questions of fact, as the one or other method 
may be the more appropriate, prior to the commence- 
ment of hostilities. The clause thus enlarged was car- 
ried into the body of the proposed treaty by a unani- 
mous vote of the conference in full session. 

This idea was part of the treaty proposed by me at 
Brussels, and was regarded by the Europeans as too 
progressive until the matter was thoroughly discussed in 
the council and in the open conference in London. 

You will see that these recommendations, taken to- 
gether, constitute a complete and scientific proposition. 

First: A permanent deliberative body is suggested in 
which all nations will be represented, to crystallize the 
best sentiment of the world into rules of international 
law. 

Second: The treaty of arbitration is to empower the 
Hague Court to say when these rules have been vio- 
lated, in a clearly defined area. 

Third : Controversies not falling within this area are to 
be reserved for trial by armed forces. But hostilities 
are not to commence until the good offices of friendly 
powers have been asked by the disputants in vain, or 
until disputed questions of fact have been examined in 
the light of evidence by an impartial international com- 
mission. 

Having obtained such progressive action, I did not 
think it wise to press further for other ideas contained 
in the treaty I proposed. But I think it appropriate to 
call your attention to these: 

First: That each nation might designate the questions 
it is willing to surrender up to the jurisdiction of the 
Hague Court, and the treaty to become operative be- 
tween it and all the other signatories, but only to the ex- 
tent that others designate the same classes of questions as 
suitable for obligatory arbitration. 

To illustrate: The small powers would designate all 
questions. The great powers might designate many ques- 
tions, some more than others. The treaty would become 
operative between some nations for all questions, with- 
out any right of appeal to arms after the decision of 
the Court. 

Between others it would become operative, say, for all 
the controversies included in the treaty as proposed by 
the Commission and approved by the conference, that is, 
in eighteen classes of contentions. 

Between others, in a still more limited area. 

I suggested, also, that the clause requiring mediation 
or investigation prior to commencement of hostilities in 
all the questions reserved for forcible settlement might 
be stricken out by any country unwilling to go so far, 
thus letting the treaty in all its clauses but this one 
operate between such a country and all others rati- 
fying it. 

In this way the treaty could operate on each country 
up to the limit of its arbitration sentiment. 

It seems to me you are in a position, with this two- 
edged sword, to cut the Gordian knot of the arbitration 
problem which has thus far defied statesmanship, even 
that of your lamented Secretary of State, John Hay. 
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Other resolutions of the conference were as follows: 

Upon motion of Mr. Cremer, as amended by Baron 
d’Estournelles, the conference declared in favor of na- 
tional commissions for consideration of the question of 
armaments, with a view to an international agreement 
to arrest or reduce them, and also for the placing of this 
question upon the program of the approaching Hague 
Conference. 

On motion of Signor Brunialti (Italy) and of M. Louis 
Franck (Belgium), the conference adopted resolutions 
declaring for : 

1. The definition of “Contraband of war” as being 
restricted to arms, explosives, and munitions of war. 

2. Reasserting and confirming the principle that it is 
not proper to destroy either ships carrying contraband 
of war or goods on board such ships which are not con- 
traband of war. 

3. Universal consent to the inviolability of private 
property at sea in time of war. 

Upon motion of M. Beernaert, ex-Prime Minister of 
Belgium, who is now a senator, it was requested that the 
employment of new types of instruments of war and the 
bombardment of undefended ports, towns, and villages 
should be placed upon the program of the approaching 
Hague Conference. 

Upon motion of Dr. Albert Gobat, general secretary 
of our Union (member of the Swiss Parliament), it was 
resolved that the forthcoming Hague Conference should 
consider and more clearly define the rights and duties 
of neutrals in time of war. 

Upon my own motion, it was unanimously declared that 
each group of our Union should take steps immediately 
to secure from their government an annual appropriation 
in aid of the work of the Interparliamentary Union and 
of the general movement for the substitution of arbitra- 
tion for force in international affairs. 

You will observe that these far-reaching recommenda- 
tions divide themselves into two classes : 

First: Those that can be effectuated only by general 
consent of the powers. 

Second: Those that any one nation can effectuate by 
its own individual action. 

I will address a separate note to you in regard to the 
second class, confining myself here to action that should 
be taken in concert with other powers, either at or after 
the forthcoming Conference at The Hague. 

By securing the indorsement of the foregoing progres- 
sive ideas by this Union, composed of over 2,000 mem- 
bers of national legislative bodies, the arbitration group 
of our Congress has opened the door for some Chief 
Executive to take the lead in effectuating these things 
which are indispensable to the peace, prosperity, and 
further progress not only of our country but of all 
nations. The conditions which now confront us seem 
to make this work appertain more directly to you than 
to any other Chief Executive. 

The forthcoming Conference at The Hague was called 
upon your initiative, and this action was based upon the 
resolution of our Union adopted at its first American 
session, upon motion of American members of our body. 
This second Conference at The Hague will be partici- 
pated in by all American nations, and this fact is due to 
American initiative. 

We are therefore upon the eve of what may be cor- 


rectly called the “ American Conference at The Hague,” 
and we will not disappoint the world by failing to make 
that Conference produce results proportionate to the 
possibilities of this hour and to the rightful place of the 
United States in the politics of the world. 

Nothing impractical has been proposed, but simply the 
attempting of all that is now possible. The hour has 
struck for realizing these things, and the prestige that 
you obtained throughout the world by your successful 
intervention in the war between Russia and Japan and 
by other acts in bringing the Hague Court into opera- 
tion points to you as the Chief Executive who should 
lead in espousing ideas which have already found advo- 
cates among the most eminent jurists and legislators of 
every advanced nation. 

Happily the political conditions of our country insure 
your receiving the support of the leaders of all political 
parties. The party to which you belong declared for 
arbitration at its last national convention. The elected 
leader of the Democratic party in the House is a mem- 
ber of our Union, and both he and the acknowledged 
leader of the Democratic party in the country partici- 
pated in the recent conference at London. Both of 
them contributed valuable ideas, which were adopted by 
the conference, and exerted their influence in causing 
our Union to declare for this progressive platform. 
Shortly after bringing forward this proposition I de- 
clared that it was one upon which good people in every 
country and of every shade of political opinion could 
stand together, regardless of the forms of the country’s 
constitution and of the national policies with which their 
party may be associated. Events have justified my 
hopes, but in no country more conspicuously than in our 
own. 

Assured that you will be led to do all that is wise and 
right at this critical moment, I tender you my services 
to aid in all possible ways, and beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp Barrnowpt, 
President of the American Group. 
<otbee 
Glorification of Justice, Not of War. 

One of the chief influences that went to defeat in the 
Wisconsin Legislature the bill appropriating $25,000 for 
the Jamestown Exposition was the speech of the So- 
cialist Representative, Hon. Carl D. Thompson. In 
publishing this powerful speech, with its noble protest 
against the proposed military and naval display of the 
Exposition, and against war in general, we must not be 
understood to express our approval of all the positions 
taken by Mr. Thompson. He said: 

If this were an appropriation for educational, his- 
torical, economic, commercial or industrial purposes, we 
would not object. If it were to build better schools and 
colleges, to educate or to uplift our people, or for any 
purpose that would elevate and purify humanity, then 
Socialists would most heartily support it. 

But this Jamestown Exposition has become chiefly and 
primarily military in its purpose. It is to be distinctly 
and emphatically, according to the public statements of 
those who have it in charge, “a glorification of war,” 
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which is to present to the people who attend “a great 
living picture of war with all its enticing splendors.” 

A recent publication of the bulletin of the organiza- 
tion having the Exposition in charge says: 

“The Exposition will be primarily a military and 
naval celebration; commercialism will be relegated to 
the rear.” 

The bulletin announces thirty-eight “ attractions.” 
Eighteen of them are distinctly military, and the fol- 
lowing are samples: 

Greatest military spectacle the world has ever seen. 

Grandest naval rendezvous in history. 

International races of submarine warships. 

Magnificent pyrotechnic reproduction of war scenes. 

Reproduction of the famous battle between the “ Moni- 
tor” and “Merrimac” (810,000 has been set aside for 
this event alone). . 

Greatest gathering of warships in the history of the 
world. 

Greatest array of gorgeous military uniforms ever 
seen. 

The grandest military and naval celebration ever 
attempted in any age by any nation. 

A great living picture of war with all its enticing 
splendors. 

Farther on we are told, “ The Jamestown Exposition 
will be a continuous and varying scene of martial splendor 
from beginning to end.” 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the main feature of 
this exposition is to glorify war, to make it seem grand, 
splendid, enticing. 

Now, gentlemen, Socialism is opposed to war. The 
Social- Democratic movement all over the earth is work- 
ing, voting, hoping, struggling for peace. And because 
we are opposed to war and feel that in this enlightened 
age this relic of barbarism is utterly unnecessary, there- 
fore we are absolutely opposed to any measure calculated 
to foster the military spirit or to encourage or stimulate it. 
We are opposed to this appropriation because : 

(1) It is an attempt to foist upon our people a mon- 
strous deception. This exposition will try to throw 
about war the glint and tinsel of militarism to make it 
seem glorious and exalted. But war is hell. It is 
wholesale, legalized murder. It destroys commerce, para- 
lyzes industry, impoverishes the people, robs millions of 
men of the richest years of their lives. It opens count- 
less graves where happy homes should be; fills the 
world with widows and orphans; drenches our fields 
with blood; bathes the world with tears and fills the 
world with hate. War is hell, and it should never be 
painted otherwise. He who attempts it attempts a 
monstrous lie. 

(2) Again, we oppose this measure from another 
motive. We do not want to encourage in any way the 
spirit of war, because to-day, with the light and knowl- 
edge we have, war is utterly uncalled for and unpar- 
donable. 

It is said that war is inevitable — that we must have 
it now and then. But this is true only from the stand- 
point of capitalism. It is true that capitalism cannot 
live without war. But let this have its full force and 
significance. Chauncey M. Depew said once in one of 
his flights of oratory, “ What means this hammering at 
the gates of Pekin, this marching of troops to Central 


Africa? Simply this, that the American people have 
produced many millions of dollars’ worth of wealth 
each year more than they can consume.” 

And here is the truth uncovered. And what does it 
mean? This, that the capitalistic system robs those who 
toil of a large part of the products of their labor. Thus 
their purchasing power is destroyed. They produce 
two dollars’ worth of wealth, but they are paid but one. 
Clearly they cannot buy back as much as they have pro- 
duced, And therefore the surplus accumulates. And 
out of this situation grows the struggle for markets. 
And in this struggle for markets, for industrial suprem- 
acy, arises the international complications that lead 
almost certainly to wars. 

But here is a better way,— and we want every oppor- 
tunity to urge it. Here and now we offer and will con- 
tinue to urge a peaceful solution of the social and 
economic problems both national and international, And 
that solution lies in the direction of economic justice. 
Give the millions that toil the full products of their toil 
and they will be able to buy out of the market the full 
amount of wealth which their labor has put there. This 
will tend to peace at home and abroad. For then there 
will be justice, and after justice will come peace. And 
we are offering here and now the outlines of the program 
by which this economic justice may be secured. It is 
justice we want. And therefore we wish to glorify Jus- 
tice, and not war. 

(3) And again we oppose this appropriation because 
Ph are so many good and useful things for which this 
money might a thousand times better be apent. Take 
this $25,000 and build better schools or extend your uni- 
versity equipment. Invest it in university extension, or 
in the scientific experimentation with new and better 
types of grains and animals for the farmers of this 
State. Or buy with it a public park on the shores of the 
lake by our city wilderness, where now and then the 
weary and the worn, the poor, who through the summer 
heat swelter in the squalor of our city slums, may go 
out and breathe God’s sweet air — 


‘* With the sky above their heads 
And the grass beneath their feet.”’ 


Do this and you will bless humanity, you will help the 
people of this State. But spend it in the glorification of 
war, and you feed the worst passions of our modern bru- 
tality. One battleship costs more than the whole univer- 
sity equipment of this State. And twenty minutes of 
the fiendish hell of war will suffice to send it and all its 
terrific equipment to the bottom of the sea. 

(4) We are opposed to this measure because it would 
tend to perpetuate a burden that bears especially hard 
upon the working classes. Do not forget that it is the 
working class that fight all the battles. It is not the rail- 
road presidents, or the trust magnates, or the millionaires 
or their sons that shoulder the musket. They hire sub- 
stitutes, and stay at home and work’ up booms for the 
‘glory of war,” and draw the dividends. The Social- 
Democrats see through this fraud and strive to have it 
cease. In Europe at different times the workers, 
massed in the Socialistic movement, have prevented 
war by refusing to join in this glorification of war. And 
in proportion to its strength here in America we shall 
do the same. 
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The world has enough anguish, enough broken, bleed- 
ing hearts, enough tears. Now let us turn our faces to- 
wards the light of a better day. Let us wipe away their 
tears; let us heal the broken-hearted ; let us bring peace 
upon the earth. Let us live and labor for “peace on 
earth, good will among men,” for the higher, better, 
holier, civilization in which “they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, their spears into pruning-hooks ” ; 
when “nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 





Famines and [ilitarism. 


From a Sermon on the Russian Famine, by Rev. Edward 
Cummings, at the South Congregational Church, 
Boston, March 3, 1907. 

If there is abundant grain to be had in Siberia, and 
only a dollar’s worth a month is needed to save a life, 
why, in heaven’s name, men exclaim, doesn’t the Rus- 
sian government stop building battleships and go to buy- 
ing grain? Why doesn’t it stop raising loans to buy the 
munitions of war to fight other nations, and go to rais- 
ing loans to save the lives of these starving millions of 
its own subjects ? 

That is a perfectly obvious and reasonable question. 
Everybody asks it. But there is no answer but the grim 
fact that nations do become so infatuated with the suici- 
dal lust for naval and military power that the provision 
of battleships and munitions of war is regarded as the 
first necessity of national life,— more necessary even 
than the provision for starving millions. 

On the other hand, could anything better illustrate the 
wicked, deluded, false condition of our national and inter- 
national code of ethics than this appalling situation in 
Russia? Think of it! The government of one of the 
most powerful nations in the world, so obsessed with 
suicidal notions of military aggrandizement that it pleads 
the absolute necessity, even in time of famine, of spend- 
ing millions of money buying ships and guns and pre- 
paring for war, when millions of its own people are 
slowly starving for lack of a dollar’s worth of food per 
month! To such hideous consequences has the brutal 
and antiquated theory of international relations brought 
the world to-day. 

Who is to blame for these conditions? What is this 
alleged necessity which the Russian government pleads 
in extenuation of its conduct to-day? Whence comes 
this dreadful necessity which compels it to rob starv- 
ing peasants of their last crust in order that it may 
build battleships and buy munitions of war? Why, the 
“necessity ” arises solely from the fact that Germany, 
France, England, Japan and the United States have 
great navies or armies, against which Russia must be 
prepared to defend her national honor or integrity or 
vanity, by an equal array of ships and men. 

Yes, you say, but what dire necessity compels Ger- 
many, France, England and Japan to tax themselves 
almost to the limit of human endurance, until they 
fairly stagger under the burden of their military expendi- 
tures? Well, the answer seems almost an insult to 
human intelligence. The necessity that compels Ger- 
many is the fact that France, England, Russia and the 
others do it. The necessity which compels France is 
the example of Germany, England, Russia, the United 
States and Japan. The necessity which compels Eng- 


land is the example of France, Germany, Russia and the 
United States. And so on and on they go, round and 
round this vicious circle, in a dizzy competitive war 
dance of mutual destruction. Each one is reluctantly, 
it is said, compelled to follow the fatal example of all his 
neighbors ; and all the neighbors are compelled to follow 
helplessly the example of each new increase of arma- 
ment, each blindly compelled by all, and all by each! 

This suicidal policy of mutual distrust would of itself 
seem bad enough and discreditable enough to civilized 
nations. But this is not all. The fiendish ingenuity of 
this infernal machine for national self-destruction is not 
complete until you have added the motor which keeps 
it going automatically and makes it more and more de- 
structive every year. That automatic motor is the 
familiar, sophistical and self-contradictory theory that 
the army and navy of each separate nation must be big 
enough and strong enough to defeat the army and navy 
of any other one, or perhaps of any other two! 

Never in the whole history of the human race has the 
Father of Lies imposed upon poor, credulous human na- 
ture with a more specious, villainous, disastrous, sinful, 
disgraceful, and self-contradictory falsehood than this, 
which is still misleading the statesmen of the civilized 
world to-day. As a theory of international relations, it 
hasn’t a shred of intellectual or moral respectability 
about it. It does not rise to the level of clear thinking 
or plain dealing. It is a sophistical delusion and snare, 
from which the world must extricate itself, if our civili- 
zation is to escape the horrors of self-destruction. 

Fortunately for us, this nation has been able in the 
past to stand aloof from this deadly compact. We have 
been that happy and envied nation which could boast 
that it needed no great army or navy. Our prosperous 
and contented farmers and mechanics have gone singing 
about their work, because they did not have to carry on 
their backs a soldier or a sailor, as European laborers 
have had to do. But somehow we, too, have caught the 
infatuation of late. “We the people” — we the farmers 
and mechanics — seem to want to be in the European 
fashion, and have a nicely uniformed and splendidly 
equipped soldier or sailor on our backs as we go about 
our daily work. We have not yet come to the point of 
taking the bread from mouths of starving millions in 
order that we may build battleships and forts. But we 
have come to the point where we rob our children of 
the schools and colleges and opportunities for industrial 
training and technical education which are absolutely 
essential to the continued welfare and happiness and 
prosperity of this nation, in order that we may build 
battleships and buy munitions of foreign war, of which 
there is small prospect and less need. 

And we are not robbing our own people and our own 
children alone by these mad endeavors to join the inter- 
national war dance and follow the example of less for- 
tunate nations and ape the military fashions of Europe. 
We are also doing the world a great wrong. Every 
unnecessary battleship we build out of our abundant 
wealth not only robs us of a great university or training 
school for our children: it also sets a new standard of 
military waste and extravagance, which must be adopted 
by peoples who are already staggering beneath burdens 
of militarism which they can scarcely carry. 

“We the people” of the United States are in part 
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responsible for the incredible spectacle of a country like 
Russia, or China, or Japan spending millions in prepara- 
tion for wars which ought never and need never come, 
while millions of their men, women and children are 
erying for a crust of bread. And yet, with unspeakable 
levity and criminal disregard for the terrible lessons of 
the past, Americans are actually proposing to celebrate 
the birth of this nation by making the international Ex- 
position at Jamestown primarily a great military and 
naval pageant, glorifying from beginning to end what 
are called in the program, in ghastly irony, “the splen- 
dors of war.” I rejoice, as all patriotic Americans must 
do, that a ringing protest has been sounded from the 
midst of the Exposition’s own advisory board. I rejoice 
that a score of the bishops of the Episcopal Church 
have earnestly endorsed this protest against a program 
which one of their number has rightly called “un- 
worthy of a Christian nation.” From every pulpit and 
every newspaper in the land should come a strong 
Amen! With what power, in this Longfellow centen- 
nial time, sound in our ears these lines of the great poet 
in his poem on the Springfield Arsenal : 


‘* Were half the power that fills the earth with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 

True, “we the people” have done something to 
prepare the way for the mitigation of this international 
curse, by favoring the establishment of the Hague tri- 
bunal and an international parliament. But we have 
not done half enough. “We the people” have not 
made our national representatives feel half enough that 
this problem of international justice and international 
disarmament must be solved, in the interest of ourselves, 
of our children, of our country, of humanity. We have 
not demanded this in the name of reason, of common 
sense, of morality, of religion, as the first duty of our 
statesmen to their country and to the world, and the first 
duty of our country to the great family of sister nations. 

For our own sakes, and for the sake of humanity, we 
must do everything in our power as individuals and as a 
nation to establish a supreme court of international jus- 
tice, so that right, and not might, shall prevail. Then 
disarmament can and will follow, and an international 
police force will replace the hostile armies and navies of 
to-day. Happily we have, almost unconsciously, been 
trying a typical experiment, which proves to ourselves 
and to the,world what can be done, and ought to be 
done, and must be done in this matter. For, as the 
President of Harvard University recently pointed out, 
the United States and Canada have avoided all the waste 
and dangers of international armaments by a very simple 
agreement, which has lasted for ninety years. This is 
the agreement made after the war of 1812, restricting 
the armaments of the United States and Canada on the 
Great Lakes to the insignificant little gun-boats used for 
police duty. God grant that this experiment may be 
prophetic of what is coming to all the great nations of 
the world! 

Meanwhile let us do our duty for the starving millions, 
who cannot. wait,— and whose lives can be bought at the 
rate of five dollars each! For the love of God, buy all 
you can! Unhappily, Russia is not the only famine- 
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stricken country in the great family of nations. 
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not know which country is in the worst plight, Russia or 
China. These are our neighbors, our sister nations in 
God’s family of nations. Help and sympathy is their 
just due. We must not shirk our duty or neglect our 
opportunity. They are our near neighbors. Money 
can be telegraphed and made available at once. They 
are our powerful neighbors. Both Russia and China 
are giant nations waking from sleep and passing through 
the throes of a revolution which will give them a new and 
more important role in international history. To come 
generously to their rescue and bind them to us now with 
bonds of sympathy and gratitude will be more help and 
protection to our nation in the future than battleships, 
torpedo boats and submarines. I wish our Congress 
were wise enough to vote the price of a battleship for 
the relief of both Russia and China — and cut down our 
prospective navy by that amount. Such a generous and 
courageous example might be the beginning of a new 
epoch of international justice, goodwill and disarmament. 
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The Cost of War. 


( Continued.) 


It is impossible to secure statistics which will enable 
one to estimate closely the aggregate money cost of the 
many “little” wars, of which the nineteenth century was 
so full, the South and Central American conflicts, the 
South African Colonial wars, the Opium wars, the Egyp- 
tian, Soudan, Congo, Madagascar, Hawaiian, Samoan, 
East Indian, Thibet, West Indian and others, reference 
to which has been made above. but the sums consumed 
in these wars have certainly mounted up into the billions. 
In six years of these “little” wars — the Chitral (1895), 
the Ashanti (1595 to 1896), the Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland (1896 to 1897), the Soudan (1896 to 1899), 
North-west India (1897 to 1898), etc. — Great Britain 
used up $50,000,000. And Great Britain alone had more 
than eighty of these wars during the century, or an average 
of nearly one a year for the whole hundred years. On 
these she must have spent not much less than $1,000,- 
000,000. If we should add to this sum what France, 
Italy, Germany, Russia, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Denmark have spent in similar en- 
terprises, what the South and Central-American wars 
have consumed, and the expenses of the other expedi- 
tions and conflicts of this kind in different parts of the 
world, the sum total would be not less than three billions 
of dollars, and probably much nearer five billions. 

Forty thousand millions of dollars is a sum so vast 
that the mention of it leaves only a confused impression 
upon the mind; but that is about what the nations have 
paid in solid cash in @ single century for the folly and 
wickedness of their quarrels and fightings, their mutual 
injustices and slaughters. but this is not by any means 
the whole of the huge “ butcher’s bill,” as we shall see. 


COST IN DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY. 


If it is difficult to determine with even approximate 
accuracy the cost of war in direct money outlay, it is 
still harder to ascertain the waste which it occasions 
through immediate destruction of property. Here almost 
no figures are available. General Sherman estimated that 
property to the amount of at least three hundred millions 
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of dollars was destroyed outright by his army during 
the march to the sea. In all the districts where the 
campaigns of the war were carried on, especially in 
the early part of it, before Lieber’s rules were put into 
force, and where the famous raids were made, there was 
much inevitable destruction of property — crops, fences, 
railroads, timber, bridges, buildings in city and country, 
horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, and what-not. Only omnis- 
cience could bring together and tabulate the losses thus 
caused during the four years of the great civil struggle. 
On the sea the destruction of commerce by the Southern 
cruisers built and fitted out in English ports was wide- 
spread and serious. Great Britain paid for this loss, as 
the result of the Alabama arbitration, $15,500,000. The 
indirect losses to our commerce, which were kept out of 
the arbitration, were estimated by Lord Granville at over 
four billions of dollars. Besides this, there was, of 
course, much direct destruction of property through 
the operations of the fleets about the Southern coasts. 
It is altogether probable that the loss to the nation as a 
whole, North and South, in these ways, was from one- 
third to one-half as much as the total direct money 
expenditures. 

In the past century, especially towards its close, the 
destruction of property in war was of course much less 
than it had been in previous times. International law 
has, theoretically at least and often in fact, made private 
property on land immune from seizure and destruction in 
war time. The Russo-Japanese war, therefore, costly 
and deadly as it was, resulted in comparatively small 
destruction of property, though at Port Arthur and in 
the region of the great army movements in Manchuria 
there was necessarily much property swept away, how- 
ever careful the commanders were to observe the “ laws 
of war.” In the Philippine campaigns and the Boxer 
“ punishments” destruction of property was large, as 
was the case also in the Boer war, where the “farm 
burnings” recalled the cruel days when nothing was 
sacred in the eyes of ravaging armies. 

The Franco-Prussian war, the Russo-Turkish, the 
Crimean, the Italian, the Austro-Prussian, the Danish, 
the Mexican, the Opium, the British-American of 1812, 
and the numerous colonial wars of the century left each 
its sad legacy of destroyed property, the amount of which 
can never be calculated. 

The Napoleonic wars, a hundred years ago, in which 
“laws of war” were not much in evidence, were im- 
mensely destructive of property. In some of the cam- 
paigns the losses through the burning of cities and the 
plundering done by the soldiers probably equaled, if 
they did not surpass, all that was paid out in money. 
Back of that time, through the Middle Ages and the early 
periods of history, when war was incessant and armies 
lived largely off the countries through which they 
passed, and sacked and pillaged cities, the destruction 
of property attending warfare was always very great. 

It would possibly be beyond reason to say that, tak- 
ing the centuries together, war has consumed in de- 
struction of property, works of art, etc., as much as it 
has cost in money. But the loss in this way has been 
enormous, and in many directions civilization has thus 
been incalculably enfeebled and retarded. History justi- 
fies General Sherman’s statement that “generally war is 
destruction and nothing else.” 
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AFTER-COST AND INDIRECT ECONOMIC LOSS 
CAUSED BY WAR. 

But there is still another field in which the cost of war 
is in the long run very much greater than the direct 
money expenditures and the immediate loss in destruc- 
tion of property combined. The cost of a war does not 
stop when hostilities are over and the armies have re- 
turned home. Its burdens continue indefinitely in pen- 
sions, in interest, in prostrated business and disordered 
finance, in the absence from productive occupations of 
the men who have been destroyed, and in the heavier 
military burdens imposed by the preparation for future 
hostilities, the dread of which is left behind. 

The money paid out by our government in pensions 
since the Civil War closed forty-two years ago, to say 
nothing of the cost of soldiers’ homes, has already 
amounted to more than $3,000,000,000. Before we are 
through with it we shall have paid in this way not 
less than $5,000,000,000, or much more than one-half 
the total war expenditures, North and South. In interest 
on the public debt — nearly all war debt — the govern- 
ment has paid out during the same period not less 
than $2,500,000,000. Our interest bearing debt is still 
$925,000,000 in round numbers. On this the yearly 
interest bill is about $25,000,000, and this interest ac- 
count, decreasing of course, we shall still carry for 
many years. In addition to these government expenses, 
the States have during the same period paid out in 
bounties and to indigent soldiers and sailors sums ag- 
gregating probably more than $800,000,000 ; Massachu- 
setts having expended in this way about $40,000,000 and 
New York over $200,000,000. 

If we should apply these calculations to the great 
European powers and their wars of the past century,— 
to Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia and Turkey,— we should find the after-cost 
of their wars in pensions, soldiers’ homes and interest to 
be in the aggregate something fabulous. Their pension 
list is relatively much less than ours, for some of them 
do little for their broken-down soldiers. In others the 
care of invalid soldiers, in special homes or otherwise, 
makes a heavy item. But their interest account on 
their national debts, which again are in the main war 
debts, is very large. The French debt is, in round 
numbers, about $6,000,000,000. The interest on this 
is over $200,000,000 a year. Thus in the thirty-five 
years since the Franco-Prussian war, which cost her, 
including the $1,000,000,000 indemnity to Germany, not 
less than $3,000,000,000, she wiil have paid out, in in- 
terest alone, a sum from two to three times the original 
cost of that war, or, reckoning the interest on only the 
$3,000,000,000, a sum fully equal to the cost of the war. 

The nations of Europe taken together now have, and 
have had for a generation, war debts aggregating over 
$30,000,000,000. On this they pay out annually in 
interest more than $1,000,000,000, or $35,000,000,000 
since the great wars of the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century closed. The Boer war has increased 
Great Britain’s debt $800,000,000; the Russo-Japanese 
war the debts of the two nations some three-quarters of 
a billion each. Here is a new interest account to the 
three nations of about $60,000,000 a year, to run on 
indefinitely into the future. 

We must also charge to the account of the European 
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wars alluded to above a large part of the enormous sums 
spent annually in maintaining the great armaments, for 
these armaments have grown largely out of the jealousies, 
fears and hatreds engendered by the conflicts. For this 
maintenance of armaments Europe has spent for many 
years about $1,000,000,000 per year, and is paying con- 
siderably more than that at the present time. In this 
direction our Spanish-Philippine war has cost us a very 
heavy after-bill. In 1897, just before that war came on, 
our army department was costing the nation $49,000,000 
annually and the navy $35,000,000. In 1906 the war 
department expenditures were $94,000,000 and those 
for the navy department $111,000,000, an increase 
of nearly two hundred per cent. in the former and of 
over three hundred per cent. in the latter. 

The loss occasioned by war in the derangement of 
business and the disordering of finance is immense, but 
there are almost no data for determining it. We have 
already alluded to Lord Granville’s estimate that the 
indirect damage done to the United States by the 
Southern cruisers was over $4,000,000,000. During 
that war the cotton industries of England and France 
suffered: heavily from the cutting off of the supply 
of cotton, many families were bankrupted, and the 
operatives in the factories brought into great suffer- 
ing. The general disturbance and damage to interna- 
tional trade by the blockading of the Southern ports, 
etc., was likewise immense. During the Franco-Ger- 
man war all trade between the two nations was arrested, 
and that between them and other nations was much 
diminished or impeded, entailing loss in many directions. 
When the Spanish-American war broke out in 1898 
travel and trade between this country and European 
ports were much impaired, involving serious loss to the 
steamship companies and to many lines of business. The 
tusso-Japanese war stopped many of the freight ships 
between our western ports and the East. In disordered 
finance, as is well known, war also imposes huge losses. 
The wreckage of fortunes, large and small, in the great 
crisis of 1873, brought on by the falling and readjust- 
ment of the prices which had prevailed during and «after 
the war, brought a very severe strain on the nation, and 
left multitudes of homes in distress, if not in dishonor. 
Something of the same economic disorder and wreckage, 
in one way or another, accompanies every serious war. 

The economic loss to a nation through the destruction 
of its men in war has never been appreciated, hardly even 
suspected. The old, false theory that war is a blessing 
because it prevents surplus population has blinded men’s 
minds to one of the very worst evils of the system. The 
men killed in our Civil War were nearly all young and 
vigorous, and of the best American blood. If they had 
lived they would have become the heads of families, the 
farmers, the craftsmen, the men of trade and commerce, 
the professional men of the next generation. They would 
have become, many of them, important factors in the 
opening up and development of the great untamed West. 
If we place the earning power of the million men, 
North and South, who perished in the war, at the low 
figure of only $400 per man annually, the nation lost by 
their death $400,000,000 per year. In forty years, 


therefore, which they would have lived on the average, 
they would have been worth to the nation the enor- 
mous sum of $16,000,000,000. If we cut down this 


amount one-half, we have still, through the perishing 
of these men, lost economically in forty years a sum equal 
to the total original cost of the war to the nation. And 
besides this, the offspring of these men would have con- 
tinued their economic value to the nation after their 
death. It is startling to think what the world might 
have been economically at the opening of the present 
century if the war system could have been done away 
with a hundred years ago, a system of pacific settlement of 
disputes and of general international coéperation adopted 
and the 14,000,000 of young men slain in the wars of 
the century saved to their different countries. Their 
earning power, at $300 each per year, would have been 
$5,200, 000,000 annually. In forty years, the average of 
their earning lives, they would have increased the wealth 
of the world by $208,000,000,000, a sum equal to nearly 
twice the entire estimated wealth of the United States, 
and fully equal to the combined wealth of Great Britain 
(colonies excluded), France, Germany, Russia and Austria- 

Hungary. 
ANNUAL COST OF THE PRESENT “ ARMED PEACE 

OF THE WORLD. 

The following figures, giving the annual cost of the 
armies and navies of the principal military and naval 
powers, including extraordinary expenses, are the latest 
official ones that can be secured. They are compiled 
mostly from the “ Bulletin of Military Notes IT,” issued 
by the United States government in 1904: 
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COUNTRY. ARMY. NAVY. TOTAL. 
Austria-Hungary $66,805,617 $10,575,433 $77,181,050 
Belgium 11,061,742 ae 11,061,742 
Bulgaria 4,662,072 _- - 4,662,072 
Denmark 8,144,970 050,905 5,195,875 
France 137,560,648 Y 694,904 200,255,552 
Germany 159,483,703 58,711,515 218,195,218 
Great Britain 178,709,355 172,287,500 340,996,855 
Greece 3, ‘679,404 3,679,404 
Italy 47,986,200 21,865,535 69,851,735 
Japan (1905) exclu- ) 

sive of Russian war > 21,000,000 16,413,063 37,413,063 

expenses) } 
Netherlands 10,608,249 6,603,510 17,211,759 
Norway 4,7 772,418 1,236,200 6,008,618 
Portugal 27,847,745 4,187,859 32,0 35,604 
Roumania 7,509,689 254,310 763,999 
Russia 263,939,044 92,504,992 956,444,063 
Servia 3,694,868 —- 3,694,868 
Spain 35,233,940 7,188,540 42,422,280 
Sweden 14,398,860 5,511,800 19,910,660 
Switzerland 5,710,451 5,710,451 








United States (1906) } 
Including deficien- > 83,663,276 
cies, salaries, etc. J 
NATIONAL DEBTS OF THE TWENTY-THREE PRINCIPAL 
POWERS. 
From summary prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 


116,038,805 199,702,081 


Argentina : $479,765,265 
Austria-Hungary 1,107,464,025 
Belgium . ; ‘ ‘ 544,052,979 
Brazil ‘ : : ; 510,693,938 
Chile . . : , 107,304,151 
me. «¢ « * * «* # 613,140,000 
Denmark 66,033,849 
France ; 5,856,703,403 
Germany and German States 3,296,470,400 
Great Britain 3,885,166,333 
Italy 2,560,605,000 
Japan 1,250,000,000 
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Mexico : ’ ‘ ; ‘ . $175,945,345 
Netherlands , ; . 463,150,904 
Norway. ; . . ‘ , 70,376,355 
Portugal . . : : 819,886,580 
Russia (before the late war) 3,414,061,734 

(Now over four billions.) 
Spain . ‘ ; , . ’ ‘ 2,061,389,972 
Sweden ‘ ; ; ; ‘ 92,833,336 
Switzerland ' : : 17,400,567 
Turkey ‘ ; ' ; ; 723,12 25, 400 
United States ' . ; 925, 011,637 
Venezuela 49, 335,647 


If we add to this the debts of the twenty-three other 
powers, the total of the national debts of the world is 
found to be the colossal sum of $34,633,164,406. The 
significance, in this connection, of this vast sum, the 
interest on which is over one billion dollars per year, is 
that practically the whole is chargeable to war and 
militarism. 


Correspondence. 
PuiLapEtputA, March 13, 1907. 
Epiror ApvocaTE OF PEACE: 

Dear Sir: Can you give me a little space in your 
valuable paper to express a wish that a Peace Temple, or 
something of the sort, may be established at Newport, 
R. 1? 

It has been my good fortune for a number of years 
past to spend some of my vacation days at this historic 
resort, not so much to see the gayeties of life, but the 
beautiful scenery, the superb harbor, and the air of New- 
port combine to make surroundings that appeal strongly 
to the student of nature, of history or of human affairs. 

As a number of foreign ambassadors usually spend 
the summer at Newport, it has frequently been spoken 
of as the summer capital. 

My wish is to see purchased and turned into a Peace 
Temple, with proper equipment, the Maitland Villa 
estate, comprising a fine old mansion and some fifteen 
acres of ground. The price of the estate is $20,000. 

From the house there is a fine view of the harbor 
entrance, where one can see clearly every war vessel or 
pleasure yacht that comes into or out of Newport. 
There is a splendid grove of trees on the front lawn of 
the estate, with always a delightful breeze playing; also 
one magnificent red oak tree. 

The house is reputed to have been the residence of 
Jay Gould at the time when he mapped out the financial 
plan resulting in Black Friday, so that to turn it into a 
more peaceful atmosphere would seem fitting and proper. 

For many years the Villa has been a favorite boarding 
place for many families prominent in the navy, as it is 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept ‘posted through newspaper 
clipping furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
Terms: $5 per hundred, "$35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








but a short walk from the Naval College, where boys of 
our nation are taught the methods of naval warfare. 

On the left of the harbor, and in full view of the 
spot where the Peace Temple would be situated, lies Fort 
Adams, a large military fortress, and nearby is the 
Torpedo Station, where the torpedoes are made for the 
torpedo boats, of which there are usually about a dozen 
at the island. In the centre of the view is Rose Island 
Light House, where there is a large storehouse for dyna- 
mite, gunpowder, etc. 

During my visit there last season (1906) four of our 
large war vessels left for Manila, to be gone three years, 
We were told that they were worth $32,000,000. They 
had over two thousand men on board, and they spent 
$20,000 in Newport for provisions. To see from the 
Crag Drive this vast sum of money floating out to sea, 
and to think of the two thousand homes with one mem- 
ber gone from each,was indeed a very suggestive subject 
for the student of humankind or of Christ’s gospel of 
“ Peace on earth.” 

So I can conceive of no more fitting place in our 
country for a Peace Temple, a great and well equipped 
centre of peace work, than Newport. 

With respect, 
Daviv H. Wricur. 
— 
International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 
E. Howard Brown, Paonia, Col. 
W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Carolina Huidobro, 1108 Boylston St., Boston. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 
Lucia Ames Mead, 39 New bury St., Boston. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia U niversity, New York. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, The Evans, Newton, Mass. 
Benjamin F, Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

——— > 


Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


THe CuHica@o PEACE rn 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, [Il. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Secretary. 


THE Mrennsots Pace Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. James Wallace, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THe Kansas STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
‘ ° ‘ President. 
Orman Emery, "Secretary. 
New York GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Gustav J. Voss, Secretary, 221 East 87th St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society OF CINCINNATI. 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President, 
Lindall R. Meyers, Secretary. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT. 


Hon. Rospert TREAT PAINE, 6 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 


TREASURER : 


THomas H. Russet, 27 State St., Boston, Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS : 


Rev. Edw. Everett Hale, D.D).,39 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., 12 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

George T. Angell, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Joshua L. Baily, 32S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, House of Representatives, Washington. 

Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D.D., Oak Park, Il. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 45 Boutwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 

Prof. Geo. N. Boardman, Pittsford, Vt. 

Hon. William I. Buchanan, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hon. Samuel B. Capen, 38 Greenough Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Jonathan Chace, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Frank G. Clark, Wellesley, Mass. 

Edward H. Clement, 22 Southerland Road, Boulevard, Boston. 

Rev. Joseph 8. Cogswell, Dummerston, Vt. 

Rev. D. S. Coles, Wakefield, Mass. 

Sefiora Angela ©. C. de Costa, 1105 Calle Santa Fé, Buenos 
\ires, Argentina. 

Geo. Cromwell, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. G. L. Demarest, D.D., Manchester, N. H. 

Everett O. Fisk, 4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

B. O. Flower, Brookline, Mass. 

Hon. John B. Foster, Bangor, Me. 

Merrill E.Gates, LL.D., Washington, D.C. 

Edwin Ginn, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Maria Freeman Gray, 3674 22d St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Rev. Scott F. Hershey, LL.D., Wooster, Ohio. 

Bishop E. E. Hoss, D. D., Citra, Fla. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Hon. John W. Hoyt, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. W. G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, New York City, N. Y. 

Augustine Jones, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Pres. David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal. 

Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, Washington, D. C. 

Bishop William Lawrence, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D., Springfield, Mass. 

George Foster Peabody, 28 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

L. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 

Hon. J. H. Powell, Henderson, Ky. 

Hon. Wm. L. Putnam, Portland Me. 

Sylvester F. Scovel, D. D., Wooster, Ohio. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Col. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Portland, Me. 

Rev. Edward M. Taylor, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY : 


BEeNJ. F. TrueBLoop, LL.D., 31 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


AUDITOR: 


Dr. WILLIAM F. JARVIS, 233 Moody St., Waltham, Mass. 


Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., Brookline, Mass. 

Pres. C. F. Thwing, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pres. James Wallace, Ph. D., St. Paul, Minn. 

Bishop Henry W. Warren, Denver, Col. 

Booker T. Washington, LL. D., Tuskegee, Ala. 

Kate Gannett Wells, 45 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Herbert Welsh, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. A. E. Winship, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Richard Wood, 1620 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIRECTORS : 


Hon. Robert Treat Paine, ex-officio. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D., ex-officio. 

Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, Auburndale, Mass. 

Frederick Brooks, 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. S. C. Bushnell, Arlington, Mass. 

Frederic Cunningham, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. B. F. Leavitt, Belmont, Mass. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wm. A. Mowry, Ph.D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Bliss Perry, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Henry Pickering, 81 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Frederick A. Smith, West Medford, Mass. 

Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D., Newton, Mass. 

Rev. G. W. Stearns, Gloucester, Mass. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 61 Morton Street, Waltham, Mass. 
Fiske Warren, 8 Mt. Vernon Place, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. C. H. Watson, D.D., Arlington, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Hon. Robert Treat Paine, ex-officio. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D., ex-officio. 
Frederick Brooks, 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Frederic Cunningham, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Wm. A. Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Henry Pickering, 81 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D., Newton, Mass. 


HONORARY COUNSEL: 


Cephas Brainerd, New York, N.Y. 
Moorfield Storey, Brookline, Mass. 
Judge William L. Putnam, Portland, Me. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Boston, Mass. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIFTY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. IfI. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three- fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 

———S-- 


Publications of the American —_ Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL, 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred, 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic paaetpinent of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work.— 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The magvaperementery Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 

. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War. - Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends? Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 ets. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

Peace Work in America. A résumé of the leading events 
of the Peace Movement in the United States, prepared for 
the Peace Exhibit at the Milan Exposition. 8 pages. 
2 cts. each. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
8 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No.7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. [Illustrated. $1.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 

Hard Times.—By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaflet No. 2. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings. 6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Official Report of the ‘Boston Peace Congress, 1904, — 
Price 10 cts., to cover postage. 


35 cts. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Price, One Dollar a Year. Iygiubs of 


ten or more, 50 Cents a -Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THe Wark SysTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Duvet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


Price. $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds for believing in the Reali- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
direct, courageous. 462 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 65 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.75. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, etc. 
Price, 20 cts. 

THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
II. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 
THE NEWER 
PEACE. By 

Price, $1.25. 

TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


IDEALS OF 
Jane Addams. 


April, 1907. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
60 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON. 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage and 
wrapping. 


Official Report 


OF THE 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


HELD AT 


Boston, October 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 
A most valuable document for all 
peace workers and students 
of the cause 


May be procured at the office of the 


American Peace Society 


31 Beacon Street, Boston 
The only charge is 10‘cts., to cover postage and wrapping 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRaveE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Gonesiption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekiy. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journai. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L Soid byall newsdealers 


MUNN & C0,3618 roadway. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F &t., Washington, D. C. 











